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This Month 


SENATOR FULBRIGHT is a Democrat and Sena- 
tor Ball a Republican, but efforts to win the 
peace can be nonpartisan, as you will see by 
comparing their statements on page 61. 


For ALLENTOWN’S CHILDREN” is another on- 
the-ground account by Dr. Ashby of the 
NEA Journat staff. 


We nore you will enjoy “It Was a Good 
Program” as much as we did. Geneva Meers 
wrote it one night when she “got homesick 
for the rural school in Illinois where I was 
first exposed to formal education.” Good 
human interest stories such as this, by the 
way, are the one kind of manuscript that we 
have difficulty securing. Have you written 


Hany? 


Mak. van ENGEN and Mr. Poritz don’t see eye 
to eye on triads. THE Journat staff isn’t tak- 
ing sides but will be interested to know what 
you think, 


BriraIn PREPARES FOR TOMORROW” and “Edu- 
cation in Japan” will give you a glimpse of 
“education around the world,” which will 
be the title of a series to start next month. 
The new series will be prepared by the mem- 


@ bers of the Division of International Educa-. 


tional Relations of the U. S. Office of Edu- 


cation, under the direction of Harold R. 
Benjamin. 


Next Month 


Are you conruseD by what’s going on in 
China? Watch for Blair Bolles’ article. 


Do MACHINES DESTROY joss?” will be the first 
of a series of articles under the general head- 
ing “The Way It Works.” This series con- 


m ‘nues the fine cooperation with the Twen- 


tieth Century Fund thru which the Stuart 


Chase articles have appeared in Tue Jour- 
NAL. 


Nerpine HELP in selection of readers? The 
March issue is designed to aid you. 


Reweacaer that the “Idea Exchange” and 
Teachers Question Box” will be successful 
only if teachers—and we do mean you— 
share with other Journat readers your ideas 
and suggestions and questions. 
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POPULAR 


AMERICAN LIFE HISTORY 


SERIES Now, A Complete 
— Unified Course 


rom NOW AND THEN STORIES, which is not 
only a history book but an excellent Social Science 
reader as well, right through the series, these 
books avoid excessive over-lapping of subject matter. They 
give proper emphasis to the influence of the great westward 
movement of immigrants 
and its effect on present 
day living. They interpret Hew 





























‘tical bi : NOW AND THEN \i 
political history in terms a 
child can comprehend. STORIES, Grade 3 . . $0.96 
Vocabulary is controlled AMERICA, HEIR OF 
at the level of the grade at YESTERDAY, Grade 6. 1.20 
Authors: Bertha M. Parker, Glenn O. Blough & ® 







which the book is to be , | 
taught. Finally, these peed OF MY | 
books are written to a S Seenemess, 87 | 
establish firmly in the sToRiEsS OF MY i‘ 
minds of the pupils, what 


t , COUNTRY’S GROWTH, 
the American way of life Grade 5... 


6 NEW TITLES! 


See starred titles in Junior High list below 
69 Unitexts in the Series 




















































































a -96 
Each Unitext is a complete unit of 36 pages on a really is. Truly an out- MY COUNTRY, Grade 
science topic, beautifully and accurately illustrated standing history series, ee sth wigan 
and written in simple language. The Unitext Program and one you should in- OUR LAND AND OUR 
is flexible and easily adaptable to any course of study. vestigate thoroughly. PEOPLE, Grades7and8 1.62 
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PRIMARY 
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Animals That Live Together Pet Show, The 
An Aquarium Plants Round the Year 1808 WASHINGTON AVE. ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 
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Doing Work Water Appears and Disappears’ 
INTERMEDIATE 

Air About Us, The Machines 
Animal Travels Magnets A New Revision of a 
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Standard Text in Social-Economic Living 























Animals We Know Reptiles 
Birds Saving Our Wild Life 
Clouds, Rain, and Snow Seeds and Seed Travels 
Dependent Plants Sky Above Us, The 
Earth A Great Storehouse Sound 3 en 
Electricity Scientist and His Tools, The Third Edition 
Fire Spiders 
Fishes Stories Read from the Rocks By Lloyd L. Jones 
Flowers, Fruits, Seeds Thermometers, Heat and Cold 
J —— a Its Friends, The _ and Frogs ® An up-to-date portrayal of business and government 
arden Indoors rees . ; . , 
emule Sais functions and services that help people satisfy their 
Insects and Their Ways What Things Are Made of 





economic wants and needs. 
Living Things You As a Machine 
























© A clear presentation of business information and 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL skills that will help students live and work effectively 
*Adaptation to Environment Insect Societies as citiz d d 
aiie aka eit and bane Wiehe the eee itizens, consumers, and producers. 
Balance in Nature Light 


Beyond the Solar System 
Earth’s Changing Surface 
Earth’s Nearest Neighbor 


Our Business Lire has been made more teachable 


*Matt d Molecul P “ — . 
atter ang Molecules than ever in the new Third Edition! Organized on a 


Our Ocean of Air 














a ae ee Soil unit basis. Numerous, modern illustrations. Written 
ire, riend an oe . . . 
*Foods Sun and Its Family, The in simple language. Complete program of materials 
Heat *Superstition or Science for student and instructor. 

Insect Friends and Enemies *Water Supply 





*Keeping Well 












Ways of the Weather, The Adopt this up-to-date, standard text in social-economic 


living for your classes in junior business, economic citi- 
| zenship, and similar courses. Write our nearest office 
| for further information. 





*Ready, Spring 1946 
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FOR TODAY'S URGENT 
REFERENCE NEEDS OF 
EVERY TEACHER AND 
LIBRARIAN! 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 





A M E i. a Cc 8 N A CONTAINS NEW FACTS, 


TIMELY INFORMATION AND A WEALTH OF USEFUL REFERENCE MATERIAL 


Five years, measured as a unit of time is infinites- 
imally small—yet in that short period the world has 
undergone revolutionary changes. 


This fast-moving panorama of changing events 
has created an unprecedented reference problem for 
schools and libraries for new and up-to-date infor- 
mation—some of which did not exist before 1940. 


A PROGRAM OF CONSTANT REVISION 


Since 1940, outstanding authorities in many spe- 
cialized fields have worked continuously to record, 


analyze, and interpret events and changes for En- 
cyclopedia Americana readers. 


Fully 17,000 pages, equivalent to two-thirds of the 
entire 30 volumes, have been completely revised 
and reset in type. Thousands of articles have been 
rewritten ; hundreds of entirely new articles with 
Pictures, charts, and illustrations, have been added. 


VOLU , 
LUME 35, NUMBER 2; FEBRUARY 1946 


The latest Encyclopedia Americana provides many 
valuable and timely articles on scientific, industrial, 
economic, social, political and international sub- 
jects. It also contains digests of books, plays, 
operas, and much other valuable information not 
found in any other single work. 


Write today for FREE literature. 


THE AMERICANA CORPORATION 


: (Educational Division) 

: 2 West 45th St., Dept. NEA, New York 19, N. Y. 
: Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation your 36 
: page booklet “America’s Reference Work” describing 
: the ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA. 
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When You Plan to Retir | 


Consider— 


“THE 
SUNSHINE 
CITY” 


“THE NE N BASIC READERS 
FOR GRADES 7 AND 8 















as 

- William S. Grey 
Robert C. Pooley 
Fred G. Walcott 


EXTENDING SUCCESS IN READING 
THROUGHOUT THE GRADES 


When you retire from active work, why no 
plan to live where the climate is pleasant « 
the year, where you can spend your days in the 


sunshine enjoying your favorite form of recree 
I, R W, tion, where you can grow flowers every month 
ree easons Y pick oranges and grapefruit from. your ow: 


trees—in short, where life is as you like it? 
by Ferris-Keener-Giddings 


4, Being 50 Enthusiastically itched 


English teachers, who are leaders in the movement to teach the fundamentals, are welcom- 


s ing LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH for its emphasis on the essentials of the written and 
spoken languages. 















This is the appeal of sunny St. Petersburg, large: 
resort center and finest home city of Florida 
Gulf Coast. Hundreds of families have come 
to this community in recent years to make thei 
homes here. St. Petersburg offers them whe 
they want—a combination of climate and living 
conditions that have few equals anywhere. 































Clarity of instruction in LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH makes it possible for teachers 


= and pupils to know at all times what they are doing in English, why they are doing it, and 
what the expected results will be. 


St. Petersburg has splendid schools end 
churches, fine public institutions of all kind 
an efficient council-manager government, moc 
erate living costs, a superior health record, an 
thousands of beautiful homes in every type © 
setting. Find out about St. Petersburg. Write 
today for our illustrated booklets. Address 
J. L. Davenport, Chamber of Commerce. 












A unifying feature of LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH is “Testing Your Readiness for Next 


a Year's Work.’ This is the last section of each book which can and should be used as a 
check on achievement at the end of the 


year, and as a “refresher’’ at the begin- 
ning of the following year. 


Let us send you a wall chart showing 
the content, method, and organization 
of LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH 






Write for Further Information 


‘ we 7 LeWiie. 
BROTHERS / i 


328 South Jefferson St., Chicago 
221 Fourth Ave., New York 
609 Mission St., San Francisco 
2210 Pacific Ave., Dallas 
441 Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta 


SLD 


FLORIDA 
THE SUNSHINE CITY 
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AND THE 


NBC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA [ian 
IN A NEW RECORDING OF 


“AV 
BEETHOVEN’S 


{ | ( [ ‘4 e ETOSCANINI ond the Nac SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA | 
4} U erty (t RCA Victor's new “Showpiece” features Tos- 


canini in his first recording of the Leonore Over- 


ture No. 3. This expressive performance by the 
master interpreter of Beethoven comes in a 
colorfully illustrated “Showpiece” folder con- 
taining highlights about the music, composer 


and artist. Order Showpiece SP-2, $2.25.* 


ia Vx "TOR SHOWPIECE Brae 
: Leonore Overture Ho. 3 








OTHER NEW RECORDINGS FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


Norman Cordon, Bass-baritone: Kipling St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski conducting the 
Songs, including: On the Road to Mandalay, Vladimir Golschmann, Conductor: New York City Symphony Orchestra: 
Gunga Din, others. Archie L. Black at The Swan Lake —Tchaikovsky. Symphony No. 6 (‘‘Pastoral’’) —Beethoven. 
the Piano. Album M-1030, $2.75* Album M/DM-1028, $5.75* Album M/DM-1032, $5.50* 


Just Published! 


“FORM IN MUSIC 
FOR THE LISTENER” 


Of special interest to teachers, music study and adult educa- 
tion groups is RCA Victor's new book on music form. Written 
by Howard Murphy, Professor of Music Education at Columbia 
University, the book contains specific recorded examples to 
illustrate each point. Foreword is by Peter Dykema. List 
price, $2.00.* Order from your RCA Victor dealer. 


HOWARD A. MURPHY 


*Prices are suggested list prices exclusive of taxes 





=a RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT...RCA VICTOR DIVISION, CAMDEN, N. J. 
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Our Greatest Opportunity 


O.. PROFESSION now has the greatest oppor- 
tunity that has come to it during the entire history 
of American education—an opportunity greater 
than it is likely to have again in a generation. Shall 
we, as a united profession, seize that opportunity or 
let it slip by? That is a question we need to face 
now with vision and courage. 

The forward steps our profession has taken dur- 
ing the war years have borne fruit. Their influence 
will be felt for generations. Our War and Peace 
Fund Campaign gave the profession a new faith in 
itself. This new faith has been justified by outstand- 
ing accomplishments in connection with UNO and 
UNESCO; by courageous investigations of condi- 
tions affecting the welfare of children and teachers; 
by gains made in our work with Congress; by the 
remarkable development of public sentiment favor- 
able to schools; and by the progress made during 
the year and a half that the Five-Year Program has 
been underway. 

The great gain under the Five-Year Program has 
been a spiritual gain—a sense of the inherent one- 
ness of our profession—a willingness to adjust dif- 
ferences, to lay aside personal ‘animosities, to make 
new plans to meet new problems in the interest of 
the larger whole. The Five-Year Program empha- 
sizes 3 things: Unification, Expansion, and Develop- 
ment. 

UNIFICATION is well on its way. It seeks to 
place the responsibility for membership enrolment 
where it belongs, in the hands of the local associa- 
tions, thus eliminating duplication and waste. 
Enough local ‘and state associations have pioneered 
with UNITED MEMBERSHIP to prove that teach- 
ers want the increased strength which such mem- 
bership gives and are ready to go forward with a 
solid front as soon as the matter has been presented 
to them effectively. UNIFICATION is coming. No 
one who has tried it would turn back. 

Progress has also been made in EXPANSION, 
remarkable progress when one considers the war 
drain on our teaching personnel and on the finances 
of teachers. State associations have gone forward. 


Many new local associations have been organized 
and older ones are more active. NEA has made 
great membership gains. That our enrolments have 
held so well in the face of necessary increases in 
dues on local, state, and national levels is a tribute 
to the intelligence of our members. 
DEVELOPMENT has been delayed by wartime 
limitations on manpower, paper, and services, but 
is now gaining momentum in all our associations. 
The NEA has added an assistant secretary to help 
free the executive secretary for the large demands 
made upon him. New divisions have been added to 
give service in the important fields of adult educa- 
tion, including veterans; visual education; and 
travel. The Leaders Letter and The Public and Edu- 
cation have been developed and are going to large 
mailing lists. American Education Week has been 
expanded. Research has been strengthened. The 
conference program has been widened. Field work 
is being coordinated and extended. An NEA mo- 
tion picture has been made and is being shown to 
millions of laymen and teachers with fine effect. 
The NEA Handbook and History have been pub- 
lished and given wide circulation. Relations with 
state and local associations have been extended and 
improved. The size of the NEA Journat is being 
doubled as fast as paper and printing will permit. 
In addition to the threefold program outlined 
above we have a fourth factor more or less taken 
for granted: ACTION. Our local, state, and na- 
tional associations have many accomplishments. 
We may all take just pride in what has been done, 
but much remains to be achieved. The urgent ne- 
cessity for a higher level of intelligence among our 
citizens and the favorable attitude of our public to- 
ward education make this a propitious time for a 
new canvass of educational needs and possibilities. 
Let us work out cooperatively a comprehensive 
PROGRAM OF ACTION covering the needs of 
each community, each state, and the nation show- 
ing the action required, who is to assume respon- 
sibility, how and when the goals are to be achieved. 


Joy Elmer Morgan, eprror. 
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In a Nutshell 
* Money gets its value from labor. 
* There is no short-cut to perfection. 
* Conduct is the test of intelligence. 
* The path of selfishness is the road to ruin. 
* Militarism has become the greatest enemy of mankind. 
* We cannot succeed as educators if we fail as citizens. 


* A good commencement theme: THE PUBLIC DUTY OF 
EDUCATED MEN. 


* In the age of atom power, civilization will be peace or 
pieces. 


* Fascism is that attitude of mind which scorns and resists 
the efforts of the people to be masters in their own house. 


Summerschool of Organization Leadership 


Aw unusvat opportuntry is offered this summer for 
those who wish to prepare themselves for leadership in 
our professional education organizations. The NEA in co- 
operation with The American University in Washington, 
D. C., is offering a 4-week course to a limited number of 
persons who will have organization responsibility during 
1946-47. The course will run from Monday, August 5, 
thru Friday, August 30, and will carry 4 hours graduate 
or undergraduate credit. The course will consist of 4 lines 
of work: [1] Planning, exemplified in plans which the 
student will make for his own leadership during 1946-47 
in consultation with experts on the NEA staff; [2] the 
history and program of our united education associations, 
including an opportunity to meet leaders in local, state, 
national, and international work; [3] public speaking, 
related especially to needs in our organizations; [4] par- 
liamentary law, a study and practice course. 

The total cost of the 4 weeks in the nation’s capital, 
including dormitory, board, tuition, and pilgrimages to 
historic places, will be $125. Persons interested are invited 
to write at once to the editor of NEA Journal. 


Journal Pals Overseas 


Ix Tue Journat for January we suggested that many 
of our readers might like regularly to share their JourNats 
when they are thru with them with educators overseas. 
Tue Journat can be remailed to any country in the world 
for 114¢ for each 2 ounces. This February issue of THe 
JourNaL weighs approximately 8 ounces and can be mailed 
to any country for 6¢. If you are interested in helping in 
this way toward ONE WORLD, send us your name and 
address indicating the country you wish to reach (if you 
have a preference) and we will endeavor to supply you 
with the name and address of a teacher in that country. 
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Editor’s Page 


3-Point Minds 


We cannor Expect people to respond to new ideas on 
the first presentation. The propagation of a new idea 
up to the point of action is an art and a science. People 
do not receive new ideas readily. They must be approached 
again and again. A few people get an idea by the third 
time it is presented; they may be said to have 3-point 
minds; other people require that an idea be presented 5 
times; and some many more. Advertisers know this and 
when seeking to sway the masses present the same idea 
thousands of times. Anyone who has sought to make some 
improvement in public policy must feel the force of the 
following quotation: 

He said, “I see.” And they said: “He’s crazy; crucify 
him.” He still said: “I see.” And they said: “He’s an 
extremist.” And they tolerated him. And he continued to 
say: “I see.” And they said: “He’s eccentric.” And they 
rather liked him, but smiled at him. And he stubbornly 
said again: “I see.” And they said: “There’s something in 
what he says.” And they gave him half an ear. But he said 
as if he’d never said it before: “I see.” And at last they 
were awake; and they gathered about him and built a 
temple in his name. And yet he only said: “I see.” And 
they wanted to do something for him. “What can we do 
to express to you our regret?” He only smiled. He touched 
them with the ends of his fingers and kissed them. What 
could they do for him? “Nothing more than you have 
done,” he answered. And what was that? they wanted to 
know. “You see.” he said, “That’s reward enough; you 
see, you see.”"—The Prophet by Horace Traubel. 


Cigaret Smoking Causes Lung Cancer 


Docror W. H. Dosson, M.D., of Berkeley, California, 
a former medical missionary in China, sends most inter- 
esting data from a careful study which he has made of 
this subject. The following data are taken from his paper. 
The smoke tar from cigarets is the factor which causes 
cancer. Applied to the ears of rabbits it causes 100° cancer. 
Cancer of the lung has increased 300% during the last 30 
years. It comes on as age advances, being most highly fatal 
from 40-60 years. Lung cancer has grown as smoking has 
spread as shown by following United States statistics: 


Number Cancer 

Billions Deaths 

Cigarets Respiratory 
Year Made System 
ere ee eee 123 3848 
By nn ade Seba en nee ened 106 4549 
cud dualasinn samnaa ws bean eae 130 5473 
eer nr erry 158 6840 
dc Peclna badoon wonns Soke 171 8120 
SE PRN eC Oo Ree 189 9543 
a itete Sida OO aes 257 10947 
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urING the 40 years of my existence 
D I, like you, have enjoyed the op- 
portunity for the good life afforded to 
is by this great country. You and I, 
1s citizens of this republic, have more 
o lose by a breakdown of civilization 
han any other people on earth. I, like 
many of you, have 2 children, 6 and 
9 years old. I should like, as I am sure 
you would like, to see our children 
grow up in a world in which they too 
might have an opportunity for a de- 
ent home, with friends and a family 
f their own. I do not want to have 
them blown to bits by an atomic bomb, 
nor do I want them tortured and ex- 
terminated in slave labor camps by a 
new dictator. Surely, it is not asking 
too much that all of us who have been 
spared the real suffering in this war, 
should now devote our most serious 
thoughts to the prevention of these 
fantastic horrors for our children. 

I am asking that you give your best 
attention to our foreign affairs, be- 
cause I know that you want a decent 
world for your children as much as 
I do. I am asking it because I have 
come to the conclusion that our gov- 
ernment has lost its bearings, that it 
is drifting about in a fog of indecision; 
and I believe that the best hope for a 
Wise solution lies in the wisdom and 
common sense of the people of this 
country. You, the citizens of these 
United States, are the only power that 
can give to your government the. back- 
bone and the courage to adopt those 
policies which are indispensable to the 
creation of a free and decent world 
for our children. Neither the Russian, 
the British, nor the Chinese people 
can make your government do any- 
thing. Only you can. 

Nearly every discussion of foreign 
affairs has a way of bogging down in 
complicated technicalities and vague 
generalities. As a result, too many of 
us have concluded that it is much too 








LAW 


THE BASIS OF WORLD PEACE 
Senator J. W. Fulbright 


OF ARKANSAS 


difficult a subject for our simple minds, 
so we think we must leave it to the 
experts. That is a fundamental error. 

Altho it may be true that the super- 
ficial aspects of foreign affairs are 
complicated, the basic principle upon 
which all civilized society has been 
founded since the beginning of history 
is simple and clear to anyone who will 
bother to think of it for a moment. 
Civilization began with the family 
unit. It progressed from that thru the 
tribe, the city state, the principality, 
to the nation state, as we have it today. 
Within these organizations, as they 
developed and as they extended their 
authority over ever increasing areas of 
the world, there was relative peace 
among the inhabitants of the units. 
In fact, those which were unable to 
establish and maintain peace within 
their borders, so weakened themselves 
by fighting that they were supplanted 
or absorbed by those communities 
which could maintain peace. The 
fundamental principle upon which 
all successful communities of peoples 
were based was law. 


Law in the early family and tribe, 
just as in this nation today, merely 
meant rules of conduct to which all 
were subject and which were enforce- 
able by the collective might of the com- 
munity. Without these rules of con- 
duct, there was chaos, every man 
against every other man. Without 
these rules there could be no com- 
merce, no peace, no security of the 
person, no opportunity for progress 
or decency of any kind. Without these 
rules of conduct we were similar to, 
if not worse than, the animals in the 
forests. 

This principle of law is not some 
strange, difficult, academic concept of 
the idealistic do-gooder. You have but 
to consider your own community, your 
county, your City, or your state, to see 


. Unirep States must throw its 
strength into fashioning a collective — 
security organization strong and 
democratic enough to stand a chance 
of preserving peace. I would not 
junk the United Nations Charter, 
but build upon it. I believe 6 major | 
changes are essential: 

First, the. veto power of any one 
of the 5 permanent members of the 
Security Council must be elimi- 
nated. 

Second, we must create a true in- 
ternational police force of various 
nationals under an_ international 
command. 

Third, the international force 
should have the only legal and au- 
thorized stockpile of atomic bombs 
permitted in the world. 

Fourth, the Charter should pro- 
vide for the complete interchange 
of all scientific knowledge, includ- 
ing military applications, among all 
member nations, and for the free 
inspection by agents of the United 
Nations, of all activities in all na- 
tions. | 

Fifth, the Security Council should | 
be authorized and directed, the in- 
stant any nation violates the agree- | 
ment on free interchange of knowl- 
edge by closing its borders or | 
refusing complete freedom of in- 
spection, to order the international | 
police force to move in, discover,and | 
destroy secret preparations for war. 

Sixth, we should rewrite the Trus- 
teeship provisions of the Charter 
and place directly under its admin- 
istration such trouble spots as Java, 
Indo-China, Korea, Trieste, Pales- . 
tine. 

The United Nations organized as | 
I have proposed would be a super- 
state. The U. S. national govern- 
ment, like those of all other nations, 
would in the field of war and prep- 
arations for war be inferior to and 
subject to the United Nations. So 
what? Which is more precious for 
us and our children and our grand- 
children, complete national sov- 
ereignty, or a chance to live in 
peace?—SENATOR JOSEPH A. BALL, 
Minnesota, in address Nov. 10, 1945. 
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how commonplace it is. Scarcely a day 
passes but you see the symbols of, and 
you enjoy the benefits of, these rules 
of conduct. The traffic lights, the police- 
man, and the sheriff are the symbols. 
The fact that they may not molest you, 
at least not often, is but an indication 
of the relatively high degree of civili- 
zation that we have attained... . 

The other essentials of effective rules 
of conduct are the courts and the 
legislatures. In the earliest days of 
human society the patriarch of the 
family exercised all the functions of 
the law. However, as these organiza- 
tions grew in size and importance, 
there gradually developed the division 
of these functions into the 3 branches 
as we know them today in highly de- 
veloped states—the legislative, the ju- 
dicial, the executive. 

My point is simply that the absolute 
and fundamental requirement for an 
orderly and peaceful organization of 
humanbeings is rules of conduct en- 
forced by the organization as against 
all its members. No other principle 
has ever brought peace to any sub- 
stantial group of men. This is not a 
complicated or esoteric concept. On 
the contrary, it is within our everyday 
experience. ... 


lr it be true, as I sincerely believe it 
is, that there can be no lasting peace 
without law, then our policy should 
be clear. Rules of conduct can be estab- 
lished over peoples in 2 ways, either 
by force or by agreement. 

To do it by force means persistent 
and successful warfare until one nation 
imposes its will on all others. For us 
to follow this policy is unwise and un- 
likely. It is contrary to our traditions; 
it has little chance of success, as the 
Germans have shown us twice; and it 
is abhorrent to most of us. 

To do it by agreement is in accord 
with our traditional beliefs and prac- 
tices. It was by agreement that we 
established law among the original 
13 independent sovereign states in 
1789, a radical experiment at that 
time. If we had not done so it is 
practically certain that today there 
would be several proud and belligerent 
little countries on this continent, eager 
to defend their sovereignty with their 
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lives, and with a standard of living 
and of happiness comparable to that 
of Europe today... . 


In view of our own experiences, and 
of all human history, I cannot under- 
stand why our present government 
does not exert all its influence toward 
the creation of rules of conduct ap- 
plicable to all peoples. The logical sub- 
jectmatter for a beginning is arma- 
ments, including the atomic bomb. 
The machinery to begin with may be 
created by relatively simple amend- 
ments to the Charter of the United 
Nations. The abolition of the veto pro- 
vision, and the delegation of certain 
rulemaking powers to the United Na- 
tions Organization, would go far to- 
ward the accomplishment of our pur- 
pose. 

Our government unfortunately does 
not seem to appreciate the function of 
law in the maintenance of peace. The 
principle of absolute national sover- 
eignty is utterly inconsistent with the 
existence of binding rules of conduct. 
Our efforts should be toward the re- 
striction of sovereignty and the exten- 
sion of law, but I am unable to dis- 
cover any such policy underlying our 
government’s actions. On the contrary 
many of the statements of the govern- 
ment have directly the opposite effect. 

At this critical time in history, when 
we need, as never before, decision and 
action in our foreign affairs, we are 
dangerously irresolute and beset by 
contradictions. The Senate formally 
disavowed isolationism in August and 
the President professes a faith in the 
United Nations, but his actions and 
statements are not designed to give 
life or vitality to that organization. 

We, as much as any nation, insisted 
upon the veto provision in the charter. 


We now propose large armed forces 


by conscription. We demand exclusive 
bases in the Pacific. We insist upon our 
right to participate in the affairs of 
eastern Europe. We keep the atomic 
bomb to ourselves under the guise of 
an assumed moral superiority and a 
selfappointed sacred trusteeship. 

At the same time we deplore milita- 
rism. We object to Russia’s demand for 
bases in the Mediterranean and Darda- 
nelles. We refuse her request to partici- 
pate on an equal basis in the affairs of 
Japan. We complain of her actions in 


the Balkans, and we would oppose any 
mention of the Panama Canal. 

I am not now judging the merits of 7 
these individual issues. My point js 
that we apparently have no plan of 
action, no principles or convictions to 
guide us. Our actions and policies jn 
foreign affairs seem to be improvised 
on the spur of the moment. We “play 
by ear” without the slightest regard for 
the harmony of the composition. 

Such a method of dallying with 
serious questions of government can 
lead only to disaster. We must decide, 
as a nation, whether or not we do be. 
lieve in the United Nations and in the 
principle of law as the basis for inter- 
national relations, and if we are willing 
to support them with all our influence. 

We need not, and should not, disarm 
now, in order to do this. But in some 
unmistakable manner we must make 
known to the world our intentions 
and purposes. We have a choice be- 
tween 2 policies: armed might and im 
perialism on the one hand, or rules of 
law enforceable by the United N:- 
tions on the other. 

We must arm to the teeth and in- 
crease our strength by the domination 
of strategic bases in the Atlantic as 
well as the Pacific, if we are to rel) 
solely upon our own might for our 
security. If, on the other hand, we in 
tend to seek security under law and 
justice, every effort must be made t 
induce all the United Nations to ac- 
cept enforceable rules of conduct st- 
perior to their national sovereignty. 


Ir is my conviction that the only 
hope for a lasting peace lies in the es 
tablishment of these rules of law. We. 
who are middle-aged or beyond, may. 
by the natural course of events, escap¢ 
the next war. But your children an¢ 
my children, helpless as they are 
make these decisions for us, will no 
be so fortunate. 

You, the people of this republic, ar 
the only power on earth that can con 
pel a wise decision by your gover! 
ment. It is your wealth, your homes. 
your loved ones that are the hostages 
of war. It is your responsibility © 
think, to discuss, and to use every 
means at your command to give you! 
government wisdom and courage 1 
its quest for the right decisions. [ From’ 
an address over NBC, Nov. 23, 1945) 
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— 2 months after VJ-Day a 
successful 3-million dollar school 
bond issue campaign was passed in 
Allentown, Pennsylvania. Construc- 
tion and renovation of buildings can 
begin as soon as labor and materials 


® are available. 


Allentown is a city of some 100,009 
population in eastern Pennsylvania, 
tounded in 1762. It is the commercial 
and industrial metropolis of the Le- 
high Valley. Among the principal in- 
dustries are textiles and trucks. 

The Allentown bond issue cam- 
paign really had its beginnings in the 
fall of 1943 when a study of population 
trends and educational needs was 
made. The board of school directors 
adopted in principle a proposed edu- 
cational and building program based 
on this study in January 1944, but no 
“con was taken pending outcome of 
the war, 

This plan contained specific recom- 
mendations for a building program 


Architect's drawing 
of one of the pro- 
posed new junior 
highschools. .Insert- 
ed is the cover of a 
cartoon booklet 
which is described 
and illustrated more 
fully on the 2 fol- 
lowing pages. 


based upon a philosophy of education 
which the school staff believed best 
suited to serve the community. In- 
cluded was a proposal for adoption of 
a 6-4-2 plan including grades 7, 8, 9, 
and 10 in the junior highschools which 
would: 


—make unnecessary the establishment 
of a costly secondary-school program in 
each of these areas. 

—eliminate costly specialized training 
in the tenth grade. 

—provide a flexible program for 
grades 11 and 12 and make it possible 
to do training in grades 13 and 14. This 
will prevent the growth of another ex- 
pensive NYA or CCC program. 


The erection of 3 new junior high- 
schools constitutes a major part of the 
building program. This will place one 


Fifty percent of the nation’s school buildings are 
obsolete for purposes of an effective modern pro- 
gram of education. The NEA Research Division esti- 
mates that about 7 billion dollars is needed to 
replace outworn buildings, 
schools, acquire suitable sites, and provide ade- 
quate school equipment. It would take over a bil- 
lion dollars a year for a 10-year period to remove 
deficiencies and meet current needs. 

The accompanying story of the Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, bond issue campaign should be 
helpful to other school systems where similar proj- 
ects are planned. 







consolidate small 


within a mile of any pupil. The 2-year 
senior highschool will be confined to 
the present single center which is to 
be enlarged. Then, without the tenth- 
grade load, it will be able to house a 
program which will hold an increasing 
percent of eleventh- and twelfth-year 
students. While continuing to provide 
a first-rate college preparatory  pro- 
gram, a greatly expanded schedule of 
occupational training and vocational 
courses is being developed. Rapid re- 
duction in the customary heavy loss of 
pupils in the upper grades is already 
being achieved. 

This entire proposal for revamping 
the educational program, into which 
the proposed building program was 
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BOND ISSUE CARTOON BOOKLET | 


Reproduced here are all of the essential pages from | 


4 


the 20-page cartoon booklet issued in connection with | 


the Allentown, Pennsylvania, $3,000,000 bond issue 
campaign issued last fall. The front cover is shown on 
the preceding page. “This booklet is made available,” 
says the foreword, “by the Board of School Directors 


of the City of Allentown to give you information 
about the bond issue and the proposed building | 


program.” 

Ideas for this booklet were developed by school 
people and then placed in the hands of a local news- 
paper cartoonist for the purpose of putting it up in 
readable style. We think he succeeded admirably. 
Original size of the booklet was 6x74 inches. It was 
printed on rough white paper with black ink. 
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CONGRATULATIONS 


—To Superintendent Frev W. Hoster, Research Director J. C. 
Swanson, and other staff members for a magnificent job of 


planning and public relations. 


—To the ALLENTowNn Boarp oF ScHoot Directors for their 
foresight in adopting and promoting the program. 

—To the citizens of Allentown for their decision to go forward 
with a program adequate for tomorrow’s needs. They could 
have taken no other step so fraught with good for their com- 


munity’s future. 


geared, was presented for criticism and 
suggestions before faculty groups at 
the University of Pennsylvania, Penn- 
sylvania State College, and Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

When the war ended early in Sep- 
tember, the board of school directors 
felt the time to act had come. 

[1] The board voted to ask voters 
to accept a $3,000,000 bond issue. This 
went on the November election ballot. 

[2] The entire school faculty was 
again called in for consultation and to 
make sure that teachers were uptodate 
on the program. Every staff member 
was then ready to meet the public with 
full knowledge of the plans. 

[3] The superintendent’s Annual 
Report, which had been purposely de- 
layed, was brought out in pictorial 
form. The Report did not mention the 
campaign but supplied the public with 
a readable presentation concerning the 
schools. 

[4] Then began a campaign of pres- 
entation to lay groups including the 
mayor and council, the City Planning 
Commission, the board of directors of 
the Chamber of Commerce, the Minis- 
terial Association, church groups, labor 
groups, and all kinds of civic groups. 
So effective was the case for the pro- 
gram that all of these influential 
groups gave it their support. Some of 
the materials were presented on slides. 
More than 50 presentations to lay 
groups were made. 

[5] The program was also discussed 
with candidates of major political par- 
ties. To avoid making a political issue 
of this school campaign, these presen- 
tations were made in the school ad- 
ministration building. Later on, in 
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political meetings thruout the city, 
school directors presented the matter. 

[6] Community meetings were held 
in the areas to be affected by the new 
building or remodeling programs. At 
these meetings, the superintendent 
presented the proposed program and 
its meaning to the community and its 
children. Some member of the board 
of school directors then presented the 
financial aspects of the campaign, after 
which these meetings were open for 
discussion and questions. 

These meetings were not confined 
to educational philosophy or cold 
statistics. Heartstrings were pulled, 
too. At one meeting, a g-year old girl 
came to the stage following the super- 
intendent’s talk. The houselights were 
turned down and a spotlight put on 
this child, who made a plea in behalf 
of good educational opportunity for 
her section of the city. The applause 
following her presentation lasted sev- 
eral minutes. In another such situation 
a Tom Sawyer-like boy made the plea 
for the children. 

[7] A 6-page printed leaflet entitled 
Why Does the Allentown School Dis- 
trict Propose a Bond Issue and a Build- 
ing Program? was developed primarily 





SCHOOL BUILDING PLANS 


Dve To THE vast school building pro- 
gram which will now begin to get under- 
way, THE JourNnat will carry materials 
in this field in forthcoming issues. THE 
Journat staff will appreciate suggestions 
from readers as to the kind of material 
most needed. Materials for publication 
will be considered altho such contribu- 
tions must be brief. Notes from teachers 
and administrators regarding specific im- 
provements needed in school buildings or 
which have been found especially useful 


will be welcome. 


for use with community leaders, | 
answered these questions: 


Why is a vote on a bond issue neces- 
sary? 

Why is a bond issue necessary now? 

Why is 3 million dollars necessary? 

What would be done in the building 
program? 

Will this mean an increase in taxes? 

Why will an additional debt of 3 mil- 
lion not cause an increase in taxes? 

Is the present debt service considered 
large for a school district the size of 
Allentown? 

What would the new buildings look 
like? 

When would the buildings be built? 


What will happen if no federal funds 
are available? 


Why is such an extensive building pro- 
gram considered necessary at this time? 


What can teachers, parents, or citi- 
zens do? 


[8] A 20-page 6 x 714 inch cartoon 
booklet was developed with the aid 
of a local newspaper cartoonist for 
popular distribution. Entitled For Al- 
lentown’s Children, it was sent home 
with every school pupil late in the 
campaign. : 

[9] The election was held on Tues- 
day, November 6. Over radio station, 
WSAN, 15-minute programs were 
broadcast Friday, Saturday, Sunday, 
and Monday evenings. The Friday 
evening program consisted principally 
of a panel by junior highschool young- 
sters on the subject of better schools. 
The Saturday evening program con- 
sisted of an address by a principal who 
is president of the local branch of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion. On Sunday evening the superin- 
tendent made an address in behalf of 
the campaign and a third-grade girl 
and an eighth-grade boy participated. 
The Monday evening program was 
presented by a member of the board 
and a dialog put on by 2 boys. 

[10] Thruout the campaign the local 
newspapers were kept informed and 
gave generous support. 

Such a campaign is a strenuous task 
but it has opened the way to a building 
program which should take care of 
most needs for the next 30 years. It 
will make better educational services 
possible for Allentown children. It 
shows that people will support a good 
program which is well presented. 

—LYLE W. ASHBY, assistant editor. 





BARDEN (N.C.) 


MC GEHEE (Miss. 


Jupp (Minn.) 


BUNKER (Nev.) 


RAMSPECK (Ga. ) 


HE g members of the House Education 

Committee whose pictures appear 
on this page supported a motion (lost 10 
to g) to report HR4g29 (Committee- 
written substitute for HR1296) to the 
House for debate and a vote. This was 
an equalization bill authorizing federal 
aid for public schools without federal 
control. 


These 9 committee members were vot- 
ing: 

[1] To reduce the educational deficit in 
our country. 


[2] To assure to American youth their 
inalienable right to a decent chance to get 
an education. 


[3] To establish a sound basis for the 
future welfare of American business and 
free enterprise. 


[4] To guarantee national security and 
to promote world peace thru education. 


Two committee members were absent 
and not voting—Congressman Lesinski 


LARCADE (La.) 


casE (N.J.) 


KELLEY (Pa.) 


Nine Votes for Better Schools 


(Mich.) and Congresswoman Mary Nor- 
ton (N,J.). 

More than 5 million children, age 5-17, 
are not now in schoo}. A greater number 
is enrolled in substandard classrooms. 
These conditions, existing because the 
states having the most children to edu- 
cate have the least money to spend, are 
a hazard to national wellbeing and a 
denial of the inalienable rights of Ameri- 
can children. 


Until federal government, which in- 
creasingly demands more and more of 
our youth, faces its obligation to assist 
the states in providing good schools, it 
is certain our national security will re- 
main seriously imperiled and our future 
economy gravely handicapped. 


The fight for better schools for youth 
in the economically less able parts of 
the nation must go on with increased 
vigor. No worthier cause exists to which 
the resources of this nation can be ap- 
plied. We must go forward. 


ELLIs (W.Va.) 


[HOUSE EDUCATION COMMITTEE: 
Democrats—Congressmen Barden 
(N. C.), chairman; Hart (N. J.), 
Keogh (N. Y.), Lesinski (Mich.), 
Buckley (N. Y.), Lanham (Tex.), 
Norton (N. J.), Bell (Mo.), Kelley 
(Pa.), Larcade (La.), Ramspeck 
(Ga.), McGehee (Miss.), Bunker 
(Nev.); Republicans—Dondero 
(Mich.), Chenoweth (Col.), Mc- 
Cowen (Ohio), Judd (Minn.), 
Schwabe (Mo.), Ellis (W. Va.), 
Gwinn (N. Y.), Case (N. J.)] 


PHOTOS BY BLACKSTONE STUDIOS HARRIS 
& EWING, AND NEA STAFF 
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Ir was not and stuffy in the coat 
room, and the kerosene lamp on the 
shelf cast dim shadows on the confu- 
sion below. Kids were yelling and 
shoving and laughing wildly among 
the coats and coffee pots and wicker 
baskets and stacked-up folding chairs. 
It was the big night of the school year. 
We were putting on the program for 
the PTA. 

Miss Anne appeared in the door- 
way. “Hush! Everybody line up out 
in front now. We're going to start 
the program. No, no, Pete. Over here! 
All set? Shh! All right, boys. Ready 
with the curtain.” 

We stood there facing the white 
sheets strung by safety pins to 
a wire stretched across the front 
of the schoolroom. Around on 
the other side were our parents 
—jammed into seats behind 
desks too small for them, and 
sitting on folding chairs around 
the sides of the room and back 
by the furnace. 

Then Matilda started playing 
the piano; the buzz in front 
died down; Mark and Wilbur 
pulled the curtain; and we sang 
the welcome song—a little off- 
key, but very loudly. We sang 
all 4 verses. The audience 
clapped and clapped. We stood 
there grinning, the ones in 
front not knowing what to do 
with their hands. Then the 
clapping died down and we 
sang “Somewhere in Old 
Wyoming.” We turned and 
marched off, some back to 
the coat room, some into the 
kitchen at the other end of the 
stage. 

We were a little more sober, 
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C] If was a good program 


GENEVA MEERS 


English teacher, Battle Creek, Michigan, 
Highschool 


now that the program had started. We 
listened to Miss Anne out in front. 
“Next there will be a recitation by 
Sarah Taylor.” 

Sarah went out and spoke a piece 
about the “Gingham Dog and the 
Calico Cat.” It was a long piece. She 
spoke very fast and didn’t miss a 
word, so she came back flushed with 
triumph. 

The program went on. We wriggled 
into and out of costumes. We got 
in each other’s way, and knocked 
things over. We giggled hysterically. 





1 couldn’t remember when | was 
to say, “Ugh, Ugh” the second time 





“There will now be a duet, ‘Long, 
Long Ago,’ by Louise and Marian.” 
Louise sang real high and Marian sang 
real low. The pianist got mixed up 
and had to start one verse over. 

We sat on the tables and on the ice 
cream freezer, listening to the voices 
out in front, mumbling our parts over 
and over, trying to act unconcerned 
about the whole business. I was just 
in the third grade, but I had a part 
in the play. I was an Indian, and I was 
supposed to say “Ugh, Ugh” in 2 
places. I sat there in the shadows with 
my chin on my fists, trying to remem- 
ber where I was supposed to say “Ugh, 
Ugh.” I was scared to ask, because 
everybody was so busy, and it 
seemed so silly to forget like 
that. I knew about the first 
place, but I couldn’t remember 
where the second place was. 

“Next there will be a dialog, 
‘Telling the Bad News’ by 
Bobby and Junior.” We crept 
close to the door and listened. 
It was very funny, even after 
hearing it 20 times at practice. 

Bedlam broke out in the 
kitchen. Richard was supposed 
to wear a mustache in the play, 
and he couldn’t find it. Miss 
Anne came back and looked; 
Richard looked; everybody 
looked. It was made of real hair 
and was supposed to be stuck 
on with tape. But we couldn’t 
find it. So we finally had to 
draw a mustache with burnt 
matches. 

There were more pieces and 
songs. Tommy played an ac 
cordion solo, I still couldn’t re- 
member where I was supposed 
to say “Ugh, Ugh.” Janice 
struggled into trousers, because 
there weren’t enough boys to 
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Mark and Wilbur 
pulled the curtain 


co around and she was going to be the 
father in the play. She looked strange 
and exotic standing there in the dim 
light with talcum powder in her hair 
and the shirt collar tight around her 
throat. 

Tim, who was in the first grade, got 
scared and cried when he got out in 





Louise sang real high and 
Marian sang real low 


front to speak his piece. He ran down 
and sat with his mother for the rest 
of the program. 

Betty played a piano solo. She had 
another piece ready in case they 
clapped her back. She finished the first 
piece, walked toward the door, circled, 
and made it back to the piano by the 
time they stopped clapping. 

Then it was time for the play. It 
was the biggest play we had ever tried. 
It had 3 acts. We hustled around fixing 
the table and chairs and the wooden 
churn and the broom leaning against 
the wall. Miss Anne looked to see that 
everything was all right, then she went 
out in front. “There will now be a 
play, ‘Early Pioneer Days.’” The cur- 
tains parted. 

I was in the first act. It went off 
swell. I said “Ugh, Ugh” in just the 
right places. 

We stood in the coat room and lis- 
tened to the rest of the play. It was as 
exciting as if we were listening to it 
for the first time. When Richard came 
out in his burnt-match mustache, some 


of the kids got tickled and forgot their 


parts, but they straightened up right 
away. The mustache did look sort of 
funny when it got out in the light. One 
side was a lot longer than the other. 

Backstage, Lorin, who was captain 
of the militia, suddenly remembered 
that he was in the coat room, and that 
he was supposed to enter from the 
kitchen side, not the coat room. It was 
awful. He couldn’t tear across the 
stage when the play was going on, and 
he was supposed to enter any minute. 
We stood around whispering about 
what he had better do. Suddenly he 
looked fierce and made for the win- 
dow. He scrambled out the window 
and ran around the schoolhouse and 
the kids on the other side pulled him 
thru the kitchen window just in time. 
He was a hero that night. 

The players came back giggling at 
the end of the second act. The cur- 
tain had jammed. We knew it would. 
It always did. 

But the last act went off fine. The 
audience laughed in the right places 
and clapped mightily at the end. 

Then there was a last song by the 
school, and the program was over. 

Kids spilled out of the coat room 
and the kitchen, and mingled with the 
crowd. Parents told their children they 
did just fine, and everybody told Miss 
Anne what a good program it was. 
The women served coffee and sand- 





Tommy played an accordion 


wiches and ice cream. The hum of 
conversation rose and filled the whole 
room. 

Too soon, it was time to go home. 
Women gathered up costumes and 
dishes. There were lingering fare- 
wells in the school yard, and one by 
one the cars drove off. The children 
were more tired than they had thought 
and fell asleep in the cars on the way 
home. 

In later years, we went to high- 
schools and colleges where they had 
printed programs and footlights and 
curtains that worked with a rope. But 
sometimes, in a roomy dressing room 
backstage, we had a whiff of nos- 
talgia for that stuffy, rowdy coat room 
back at the country school where we 
put on the programs for the PTA. 








THE DAYS GONE BY 


“Oh, the days gone by! Oh, the days gone by! 


The music of the laughing lip, the luster of the eye; 


The childish faith in fairies, and Aladdin's magic ring— 


The simple, soul-reposing glad belief in everything— 


When life was like a story, holding neither sob nor sigh, 


In the golden, olden glory of the days gone by.” 


—JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 
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Britain Prepares for Tomorrow 


NE WHO visits Britain today is 
O much impressed with the effect 
of World War II on this great nation. 
The people appear to be tired, very 
tired, and discouragea. Great areas 
have been destroyed by bombing. 
Food is simple and monotonous. Not 
alone is clothing scarce, but when 
available it is generally of poor quality. 

Due to the shortage of dwellings, 
many persons are jammed into 
crowded living quarters. Transporta- 
tion is strained and overtaxed. There 
are queues for almost everything. To 
buy food, to purchase clothes, to get a 
bus, to go to the movies or the theater, 
to board a train, to get ration books, to 
get the services of a doctor, one stands 
in a line, generally a long line. The 
windows in many homes have been 
broken. Due to shortaze of glass, the 
open windows have been covered with 
cardboard. Furniture in the home has 
had hard wear, and repairs and replace- 
ments have not been possible. Coal is 
scarce; heat is severely rationed. Brit- 
ain as a nation appears shabby, shat- 
tered, and much on the downgrade. 

However, this is not the complete 
picture of the British nation. It is the 
one that visitors to London and the 
bombed areas get. There is another, 
more encouraging, side to this picture. 
While the British people were fighting 
for their lives and their land with 
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every bit of energy and effort at their 
disposal, they planned for their future. 
They realized fully that boys and girls 
must be given very special considera- 
tion even tho a devastating war was 
being carried on. Victory in war was 
meaningless unless the youth of the 
nation were physically strong and well- 
trained so that the affairs of the nation 
could be carried forward in the future. 

Accordingly, shortly after the war 
started, the leaders of the British peo- 
ple developed a program to care for 
the boys and girls. The program 
evolved provided for adequate feeding, 
recreation and physical training activi- 
ties, a good basic education, all in ade- 
quate school buildings. 

One of the features of the basic edu- 
cational program emphasized is the 
recognition that the boys and girls of 
Britain needed to know about the peo- 
ple of other nations, particularly their 
allies. Time has been set aside to teach 
the children about the United States. 

Understanding to be effective be- 
tween nations must be not alone be- 
tween the leaders but must reach 
down to the people. Our American 
soldiers did a magnificent job helping 
children and their parents know about 
our country, but this type of activity is 
too vicarious to be effective for too 
long a period, particularly since our 
troops have left the British Isles. 

Even with the fine impression left 
by our troops and the present program 


i 
f 





As a step toward better understand- 
ing of the children of Great Britain, 
3 American teachers toured the 
United Kingdom with Dr. Jacobsen 
during October 1945. They visited 85 
schools; interviewed administrators, 
teachers, and parents; talked with 
thousands of children. These teachers 
(Muriel Hampton, Pasadena, Calli- 
fornia; Mabel Studebaker, Erie, Penn- 
sylvania; and Mrs. Beulah Keeton 
Walker, Dallas, Texas) have pre- 
pared a teaching unit suitable for use 
in the fourth, fifth, or sixth grades, 
which .may soon be obtained from 
NEA headquarters. 


EINAR W. JACOBSEN 


President, University of Louisville 


carried on in the British schools, the 
children still have a distorted picture 
of the United States, largely because 
of American movies. The chief impres- 
sion which British children have of 
this country is that we all chew gum, 
that we all live in skyscrapers in pala- 
tial apartments with large retinues of 
servants, that most of us are cowboys, 
and that we have an unusual number 
of gangsters. A large number of chil- 
dren in the British Isles go to the 
movies at least once a week; many 
twice a week. Most of the pictures they 
see are made in the United States. 
Many features of the educational 
program attract the attention of the 
American visitor. There is an increas- 
ing attempt on the part of teachers and 
school officials to recognize the fact 
that humanbeings differ and that work 
must be adapted to the different levels 
of ability. There is a growing tendency 
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Left: A drawing lesson in the garden of 
Spechly School, Worchester, England. 


Right: Morning milk and biscuits in the 
nursery room of the Battle Infant’s School. 


to make the work more functional; 
that is, the bookwork is being tied in 
with the activities of life. The plan is 
to make work not only thoro, but also 
live and vital. 

Every child in the British Isles re- 
ceives at school a substantial midday 
hot lunch which is largely financed by 
the central government. He pays 5 
pence [1o¢ in U. S. money] a week for 
this. If he cannot afford to pay this 
modest sum, he receives the food free. 
While food for adults is scarce and 
monotonous, that for the children is 
wellbalanced and nutritious. That this 
part of the school program is effective 
is obvious to the casual observer. The 
school children appear hardy, sturdy, 
and wellfed. There is little evidence of 
malnutrition among the children. 

But it is not food alone that enters 
into the program of physical fitness. 
A well-thought-out program of physi- 
cal activities and recreation has been 
developed. There is plenty of vigorous 
physical activity, largely games, in the 
gymnasium and outofdoors. 

To supplement the day-school pro- 
gram, the government has encouraged 
and largely financed establishment of 
youth clubs. While these clubs are in- 
tended for young people who have 
dropped out of schools and are work- 
ing during the day, in many districts, 
particularly in slum areas in some 
large cities, children of all ages attend 
these clubs which are held in schools. 
The activities in the clubs are largely 
physical and social in character, with 
little or no formal schoolwork. 

_The feeding program, the physical 
ntness activities, and the youth clubs 
are giving Britain physically fit youth. 

There is a great shortage of teachers. 
The result is that classes are large and 
overcrowded. The classroom work has 
to be formal under such conditions. 
In order to improve the situation, the 
severnment is creating 30 temporary 
teachers colleges. Carefully selected 
Persons will receive a year’s intensive 
Professional training at government 
“xpense and then will be sent out to 
teach on a probationary status. The 
Persons selected have all had war, busi- 
'¢ss, Or government experience. They 


will bring to the classroom a rich back- 
ground of real experiences. 

Many leaders and teachers in the 
British schools feel that the teachers 
of Britain and the United States should 
cooperate more closely in carrying for- 
ward a program to implement the 
United Nations Charter. One contri- 
bution the teachers in these 2 nations 
can make is to see that the children in 
their charge are given an accurate pic- 
ture of life and conditions in the other 
nation. This implies that the teachers 
of Britain and the United States 
should know and understand each 
other better. It is hoped that this may 
be brought about by the exchange of 
teachers, visits of teachers during holi- 
days, exchange of professional ma- 
terial such as courses of studies and 
magazines, and the growth of friend- 
ship thru correspondence, the linking 





together of like schools in each coun- 
try for the exchange of ideas and many 
other schemes to make it possible for 
teachers of both nations to know each 
other better. 

Britain is preparing for tomorrow 
by making an especial effort to give 
the best possible training program to 
the boys and girls of today. It has fed, 
sometimes clothed, the young; it has 
developed a wellbalanced program for 
physical fitness; it has liberalized and 
improved its educational program— 
all of this under the most trying con- 
ditions. While fighting a desperate 
war, it has, by sheer determination, 
protected and cared for its youth under 
the most difficult circumstances. Brit- 
ain is doing well in preparing for its 
future. 
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EW THINGs in American life are 
F more American than the board of 
education. Its early outlines, established 
in the colonial town meetings, ex- 
panded and developed with the west- 
ward progress of the nation. Thru the 
decades schoolboards have nurtured 
the development of a public educa- 
tional program unmatched by any 
modern nation. Today without fan- 
fare or public acclaim nearly 400,000 
citizens are serving on more than 100,- 
000 schoolboards. 


Policymaking 


Today the local board of education 
is recognized as primarily a_policy- 
making body. This does not mean that 
all policies originate with board mem- 
bers or that policies are not discussed 
within the staff before final adoption. 
The term “policymaking” means that 
in the last analysis the board decides 
the basic lines of action to be followed. 

Policymaking affects every aspect of 
the school program. Whether or not 
the local program shall include nursery 
schools and a junior college is a ques- 
tion ultimately for board decision. 
School opportunities for adults, types 
of technical education, provisions of 
health, guidance, and other services— 
these too are problems to be con- 


sidered in the light of community 
needs, 
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A board is especially 
concerned with financial 
matters. It must be sure 
that all revenues are prop- 
erly recorded, carefully 
audited, and wisely used. 
It adopts the budget pre- 
pared by the superintend- 
ent and, if fiscally inde- 
pendent, determines the 
local tax levy. 

Upon the board of edu- 
cation fall many decisions 
affecting the morale of 
the school staff. The gen- 
eral criteria for selection, salaries, and 
promotions of teachers and adminis- 
trators are basically policy questions. 
Tenure, retirement, and leaves of ab- 
sence also involve local policymaking 
within the limits of state law. 

Whether or not the school system is 
housed in safe, sanitary, and educa- 
tionally effective school buildings de- 
pends largely upon the policies of the 
schoolboard. Here there must be care- 
ful planning in terms of community 
needs and population changes. 

The destiny of the school system’s 
program is as surely determined by 
policy as a train’s course by its tracks. 
The school staff, regardless of its 
capacities, is held to the course as is 
the train crew. Boards of education 
establish the route and assure safe 





A TRIBUTE 


—Representatives of all of the people 
regardless of race, color, or creed. 


—Guardians of free educational 
opportunity for all children. 


—Co-workers with professional edu- 


cators in improving schools and 
instructional methods. 


—Trustees of the wise investment of 


public funds in America’s human 
resources. 


—Builders of a better America thru 
educational means. 











passage of the educational train by the 
wise use of their policymaking func- 
tion. 


Democracy in action 

The early American idea that every 
man was “just as good as any other— 
if not a bit better” has been supple- 
mented by another principle under 
clearly technical conditions. This 
newer principle is that often our social 
organization is better served when ex- 
pert skill is used within the framework 
of policies determined democratically. 

The schoolboard delegates the ex- 
ecution of its policies to the super- 
intendent of schools, principals, and 
classroom teachers. The board con- 
tinues to exercise supervision over the 
staff to see that the policies are executed 
or, when necessary, that the policies 
are revised to meet changing needs and 
conditions. By this process the board 
maintains the democratic framework 
within which the technically trained 
person is free to operate. 

Progress is being made toward giv- 
ing the local school staff opportunities 
to consider both instructional and ad- 
ministrative policies before they are 
officially adopted. There is no substi- 
tute for the traditional method of 
American democracy aptly stated by 
Charles Beard as “the method of pro- 
posal, appeal, discussion, and resolu- 
tion, followed by actions directed 
against the crisis in hand.” 


Thus be it ever 


The future of America marches 
upon the feet of its children. The 
guideposts of that march are to no 
small degree set by public education. 
Public education in turn rests upon 
the honesty, courage, and vision of 
the members of boards of education. 
This trusteeship cannot be left just to 
anyone. The best citizens, regardless 
of political party, creed, race, or eco- 
nomic level, should willingly offer 
their services as members of boards 
Public opinion should see to it tha 
public education is administered in the 


best interests of all of the children of 
all of the people. 
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City boards 


¢ the 3068 schoolboards in the 
NEA Research Division’s recent 
study, 1460 were in cities or towns. 

Characteristics of members—Nearly 
10°/, of all urban boards are women. 
The larger the city the more likely it 
is to have women members (nearly 
18°/, in cities over 100,000 population). 

The median personal income of 
board members ranges from an aver- 
age of $7516 in large cities to $3235 in 
the small towns. Thirty-five percent 
are proprietors and executives; 18.89 
professional workers. 

How chosen—Nearly 85°/ of the 
city boards are chosen by a vote of the 
people. In 92° of the cities, boards are 
elected from the school district at large; 
7°/, are elected from wards. Eighty-one 
percent are chosen on a nonpartisan 
basis; 6°4 on a bipartisan quota plan; 

3% thru party competition. 

Of the appointed boards 65°/ are 
chosen by the city council or similar 
body; 26°, are appointed by the 
mayor; 3.694 are chosen by court 
judges; special appointing boards and 
other methods are used by the others. 
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Term and tenure—In the largest 
cities board members are usually 
chosen for 4 or 6 years. Most char- 
acteristic of all cities, however, is the 
3-year term. 

Fifty-four percent of city board 
members have served 2 to g years. 
The median length of service is 7 
years, 

Committees—Forty-seven percent of 
the city boards are organized with 
standing committees; 53°/ without 
permanent committees. The standing 
committee is found in a majority of 
the cities of 30,000 or more population. 

Forty-two percent of the city boards 

ave one or more special committees. 
The average number ranges from one 
in small towns to 3 in the cities over 
100,000 in population. 


—ITheir Status 


Meetings—City boards average 13 
regular and 4 special meetings each 
year. The larger the city the more 
meetings on the average (21 regular 
meetings in the largest cities). The 
average length of the meetings is 2.5 
hours. 

Sixty-eight percent of the boards 
open all meetings to the public; nearly 
6% have only closed meetings; 26°/ 
use both public and closed sessions. 


Non-city boards 


Of the 3068 replies, 1608 are classified 
as “non-city” boards. These are county, 
parish, township, open-country, con- 
solidated, and other types of predomi- 
nantly rural boards. 
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Characteristics of members—Slightly 
more than 10°%/ of the rural board 
members are women. They are found 
most frequently on the rural New 
England board and least frequently 
on county and parish boards. 

The median personal income of rural 
board members ranges from about 
$4000 in the consolidated districts to 
$2067 on the rural open-country boards. 
Nearly 42% of the members are farm- 
ers; 21°%, proprietors and executives; 
8.89%, in professional pursuits. On 
county and parish boards 39% are 





HIGH POINTS 


—One in 10 board members is a 
woman. 


—The typical member is about 50 
years of age. 


—The personal income of the aver- 
age board member is nearly $4000. 


—Thirty percent of the board mem- 
bers are college graduates; 42% 
completed highschool only; 28% 
did not finish highschool. 


—Sixty-one percent of board mem- 
bers have children, wards, or 
grandchildren now in school. 





farmers while on rural open-country 
boards the proportion rose to 85°. 
How chosen—More than 90% of 
the non-city boards are chosen by 
popular election. Eighty percent of the 
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rural boards are elected at-large from 
the school district; 14°/ from subdivi- 
sions of the district; 6°94 from both 
types of areas. Ninety percent are 
chosen on a nonpartisan ticket; 3°/ 
on a bipartisan quota plan; 7°% thru 
political parties. 

Of the appointed boards 37°/ are 
chosen by county superintendents of 
schools; 17.3°%4 by the county board; 
15.4% by a special appointing board; 
nearly 9% by courts or judges; nearly 
8°% by the state governor; 5.4°%, by 
state legislatures; 5°4 by grand juries; 
the remainder by other methods. 

Term and tenure—Among_ rural 
boards the county and parish types 
usually have the longest terms. For 
77.8°/, of the rural open-country boards 
the term is three years; 53.6°% of the 
rural board members have served 10 
to 19 years. 

Committees—Eighty-eight percent of 
the rural boards do not use standing 
committees; 12°/, do. Standing com- 
mittees are found most frequently in 
township boards. 

Twenty percent of the boards have 
one or more special committees. Such 
committees are most likely to be used 
by township, county, and parish 
boards. 

Meetings—Rural boards average 
about g regular meetings each year 
and 5 special meetings. Township, 
county, parish, and consolidated boards 
hold more meetings than the rural 
open-country boards. The latter type 
have 6 regular and one special meeting 
on the average. The median length of 
meeting is just under 3 hours. 
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AMERICA’S SCHOOLBOARDS 


—Ther 


ROM among their many opportuni- 
- and tasks schoolboards must 
select the most critical for immediate 
attention. To meet these tasks with in- 
sight, courage, and vision is no easy 
assignment. 
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Better teachers 
Emergency conditions have pro- 
duced a serious shortage of qualified 
teachers. There are nearly 6°% fewer 
teachers employed now than at the be- 
ginning of the war. Enrolments in 


teachers colleges and normal schools - 


have been cut in half. As a result teach- 
ers are burdened with large classes 
and more students than can be prop- 
erly taught. Individual instruction has 
lost ground and the possibilities of in- 
creases in school enrolments threaten 
to add new complications. 

The quality of teaching personnel 
is below the prewar level. About one 
teacher in 10 holds an emergency cer- 
tificate, as compared with one in 200 in 
1941-42. Some of these emergency re- 
cruits are splendid, but many of them 
are older teachers who have returned 
to the schools after years of absence 
or persons with insufficient training 
to meet the regular standards. 

Boards of education can bend every 
effort toward the reconstruction of 
teaching staffs. Inservice training op- 
portunities, leave of absence for study, 
and replacements obtained from the 
armed forces and the colleges are 
among the steps to be taken. 
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Better salaries 


In a recent study of the inaugural 
addresses of 41 governors, more than 
one-fourth of them specifically dis- 
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cussed increases for teachers salaries. 
The situation is acute. 

Last year about one-fifth of the 
teachers were forced to work for 
salaries less than $1200 and more than 
half were paid less than the $2000 
minimum level paid to federal govern- 
ment professional employes. There is 
little reason to wonder why teachers 
have left the classroom by thousands 
for the more lucrative jobs of factories 
and business. 

Let the boards of education investi- 
gate these facts in their own communi- 
ties. Plans may be arranged to provide 
immediate relief by boosting pay 
schedules to meet the costs of living 
and by sharing the expense of addi- 
tional professional preparation. 





PEDERAL 


Better finances 


Schoolboards are confronted by 
an intricate network of schemes for 
financing education. An overall view 
shows that 70°/% of the school support 
comes from local funds, 29°% from 
state governments, and a little more 
than 1°% from the federal government. 

For years the local property tax has 
contributed about 90% of the local 
educational fund. Thru changing 
social conditions this tax has proved 
inadequate. Some localities, afflicted 
with poor natural resources and poor 
tax returns, have been compelled to 
give their children inferior schooling. 

For more equitable results, the trend 
has been for state and federal govern- 
ments to pay larger proportions of the 
educational bill. The use of available 
moneys can be improved often by the 
consolidation of school districts. In a 
number of states the temporary sur- 
pluses in state treasuries could be used 
to break the impediments to education 
that have accumulated during the war. 

Many state legislatures have recently 


Opportunities 


developed new understanding of the 
financial needs of schools. Funds have 
been provided to equalize opportuni- 
ties, to underwrite minimum salary 
laws, to strengthen teacher retirement 
plans, and to overcome the inade- 
quacies of the local revenue structures. 

There is a trend also to clarify the 
federal government’s role in education. 
General aid to the public schools must 
be made regular and systematic. No 
nation can afford to ignore its educa- 
tional slums. 


BETTER 
PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


Better public relations 


Since schoolboards are composed of 
public-minded citizens who are highly 
respected in the communities they 
serve, the influence toward public sen- 
timent they wield is tremendous. No 
finer method of public improvement 
and social welfare exists for boards 
than for the members to magnify the 
schools in the eyes of the public. 

For those citizens who want busi- 
ness facts to influence their support 
toward education, the board member 
will find an ample supply of such facts. 
Economists agree that a larger national 
income for greater purchasing power 
can be achieved by increasing the earn- 
ing power thru education. 

The proverb “where there is no 
vision the people perish” is as true 
today as it ever was. Upon board mem- 
bers falls a heavy responsibility for 
building community schools close to 
the hearts of the American people. 





Further details as to the status of 
schoolboards will be printed in the April 
issue of the NEA Research Bulletin. 
Single copies, 25¢. 

A handbook for schoolboard members, 
School Boards in Action, is the 194 


Yearbook of the American Association 
of School Administrators. Available in 
February at $2 per copy. 
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—Ther Improvement 


ECENTLY when superintendents 
R were asked to appraise their 
schoolboards 54.3°% replied “above the 
average”; 42.4%, average; and 3.3%, 
disappointing. It should be possible to 
raise these ratings in the next 5 years. 
To do so board members in every com- 
munity should join with other citizens 
in raising the quality of schoolboard 


activities. 


Better selection 











The quality of any board cannot be 
better than the persons who compose 
its membership. Nearly 85°% of the 
boards of education are elected by the 
people of their communities. More 
than one-fourth of these require the 
individual to announce his own can- 
didacy. In other cities the party caucus 
nominates candidates. Only a few com- 
munities have civic associations that 
deliberately seek out the most able and 
competent public leaders. Experience 
has shown that the selection of mem- 
bers from wards does not usually ob- 
tain the communitywide view desirable 
in effective boards. 

Authorities also agree that compen- 
sation of board members detracts from 
the spirit of public service and tends 
to draw a few persons to office who 
seek only this reward. A majority of 
school districts avoid this practice but 


it still lingers. 


Working together 


Teamwork is the key to a school- 
board’s success. The board is not a com- 
posite of individuals, but a single unit. 
Its powers and legal authority are ef- 
fective only when the board acts as one 
body. Therefore, a member does not 
have the right to officiate for the board 
unless specifically authorized to do so. 

O preserve the unity and integrity 
of the board, each individual member 








AMERICA’S SCHOOLBOARDS 


should consider these activities un- 
ethical: 

[1] To give public pledges upon poli- 
cies before they are legislated. 


[2] To trade votes with other mem- 
bers. 


[3] To use his board position to pur- 
chase personal goods at school prices or 
favor friends and relatives with jobs or 
contracts. 

[4] To criticize another board mem- 
ber publicly or during meetings. All re- 
marks should center upon policies and 
not personalities. 


To promote the unity of organiza- 
tion, the board member should know 
his community, keep informed on edu- 
cation trends, judge all policies upon 
their merits, and give time and energy 
unstintingly toward the work at hand. 


a, eo 


Efficient methods 


Some schoolboards operate _inef- 
fectively because of uncertainty as to 
the respective functions of board mem- 
bers and the professional staff. One 
remedy is a handbook of rules and 
regulations constructed jointly by the 
board and superintendent. The best 
of these handbooks clearly define the 
powers and limitations of every school 
officer and the procedures to be fol- 
lowed in administrative duties. 

The board’s efficiency can be in- 
creased thru the selection and en- 
couragement of a trained superintend- 
ent and staff. Routine problems can 
be delegated. The minutes and the 
agenda of the meeting, if sent out in 
advance, help each member to prepare 
for meetings. A properly furnished 
room for meetings does much to pro- 
mote efficient discussion. 


4 














Study 


Some authorities have advocated 
inservice training for board members. 


As a result, workshops and lecture 
series are now available and in some 
localities boards have planned their 
own study programs. 

Every board should know its own 
school program well. By reading regu- 
lar reports, visiting the schools, learn- 
ing what other schools are doing, and 
requesting information from the staff, 
any schoolboard member can increase 
his own competence. 

Some boards have established _li- 
braries in their meeting rooms con- 
taining professional textbooks, maga- 
zines, and surveys. Other sources of 
educational data are the publications 
of state schoolboard associations, and 
state and national educational associa- 
tions; and bulletins of the Office of 
Education, the state departments of 
education, and the NEA. 


a: oe 


Cooperation 


On the local scene, every board will 
find service clubs, business groups, 
planning councils, civic committees, 
and similar organizations that repre- 
sent the interests and needs of the 
people in the community. These 
groups can contribute to the thinking 
and planning of members of school- 
boards. Wise schoolboards learn how 
to solicit their interests in behalf of 
educational programs. 

State associations of schoolboards 
also are helpful. They act as informa- 
tion centers on board policies, research, 
programs, and statewide legislation. 
Local teachers organizations and 
parent-teacher groups may have con- 
structive suggestions. 

If the 100,000 boards and their 400,- 
000 members should set out delib- 
erately to make schoolboards truly 
democratic and efficient instruments 
for public education, they could in the 
next 5 years accomplish the results of 
an ordinary decade. 

FRANK W. HUBBARD, director, NEA 
Research Division. 
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Japan’s huge educational system demonstrates the enor- 
mous task that faces an occupying force in combatting 
the unfortunate doctrines of Japanese group thinking. 


N ESTIMATED 11 million pupils have 
A returned to city and country class- 
rooms in Japan. Early in 1945 colleges 
and schools had been closed to release 
boys and girls to factories, farms, and 
a people’s home defense corps. 

With war over, a central govern- 
ment began planning a vigorous new 
scholastic program under Education 
Minister Tamon Mayeda and Major 
Harold B. Henderson from Columbia 
University, who is on General Douglas 
MacArthur’s staff. 

The fall term included a remobiliza- 
tion of education, thought control, 
spiritual guidance, and scientific ad- 
vancement, ordered by the Emperor 
in his latest Imperial Rescript and spe- 
cially implemented by remarks from 
Prince Higashi-kuni, recent Premier. 

I think that in the retention of Edu- 
cation Minister Mayeda we have made 
a dangerous mistake. The U. S. oc- 
cupying forces must overhaul a com- 
pulsory educational system based on 
vicious propaganda and _ falsehoods. 
We must eliminate the military-spir- 
itual indoctrination of emperor wor- 
ship in Japanese classrooms, from 
kindergartens thru postgraduate work. 

[Emperor Hirohito on January 1, 
1946, in an Imperial Rescript pro- 
claimed as false the conception that 
the emperor is divine. | 

The Japanese believes what he reads 
in his texts—that his people invented 
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radar, the telephone, telegraph, air- 
plane, and locomotive. His books have 
been edited, financed, and supplied by 
the Ministry of Education. The docile 
mentality of the Japanese, their diffi- 
culty in seeing another side or the 
truth of any question or historical fact, 
and their absolute readiness to accept 
any balderdash handed to them make 
them a dangerous studentbody. 

Unless we revise and supervise their 
textbooks, I daresay we shall find new 
paragraphs on political science quoting 
General Seishiro Itagaki that “in 20 
years we shall return to Singapore.” 

[According to a news release of 
December 31, suspension of teaching 
of Japanese history, geography, and 
morals by Japanese schools has been 
ordered by allied headquarters. | 

Here is an observation by our former 
ambassador to Japan, Joseph C. Grew, 
in his Report from Tokyo, which 
should be required reading for our 
own military government officials: 
“From childhood Japanese children 
are reared for war. Military maneu- 
vers are part of Japan’s educational 
system. Students are indoctri- 
nated in the theory of an invin- 
cible and militant state. The 
training of youth, of the 
mind, is for war. School 
children are taught to 
exert group pressure on 
any who oppose. The 
appeal is sacrifice 
for the state.” 





EDUCATION 
IN JAPAN 


James R. Young 
Author of The Road to Tokyo 


Unless we remove the main obstacle, 
the Imperial Rescript on Education, 
issued in 1890 by Emperor Meiji, we 
shall face in a year or 2 a resurgence of 
militarized education. The Rescript, 
a sort of commandment, a glorified 
celestial document, is difficult to trans- 
late because of its spiritual significance. 
It transcends the Japanese constitu- 
tion. To misread the Rescript in a 
classroom, brings shame and_ forces 
suicide upon the teacher. Its exalted 
phrases imply reverence for the em- 
peror’s commands. The contents of a 
Rescript are based often on the mythol- 
ogy of the national Shinto religion. 

[General MacArthur’s order of 
December 15 abolished Shinto as the 
national religion. ] 

General Douglas MacArthur says 
we shall not tamper with Japan’s re- 
ligion. Then we are headed for un- 
limited difficulties. 

All Imperial Rescripts should be 
abolished, together with the Shinto- 
worshipping ritual in Japanese schools. 
Those who know Japan are familiar 
with the combination of Shinto and 
militarism in state schools. To permit 
the 2 to function is to perpetuate de- 
votion to warlike deities. 













Japan’s huge educa- 
tional system demon- 
strates the enormous task 
that faces an occupying 
force in combatting the 
unfortunate doctrines of 
Japanese group thinking 
and teaching. 

Each boy student wears 
a dark or tan uniform, 
military cap or student 
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hat. He carries a knapsack loaded with 
books. He wears sneakers. Every girl 
wears a middy and skirt. All the hair- 
cuts are the same style. The students 
are in school from 8 to 4, with 3 hours 
of homework. Saturdays are allotted 
for work on a national project. Sundays 
the family, averaging 7, visits Shinto 
war-hero shrines under auspices of the 
national spiritual mobilization com- 
mittee directed by the Education Min- 
istry. 

Public normal schools total 100, with 
40,000 students studying to become 
teachers. Grade-school teachers salaries 
average $10 a month. Hiroshima, the 
atom bomb city, and Tokyo, have had 
the largest teachers training colleges. 
The former was selected, I believe, be- 
cause of the sacred Emperor Meiji 
shrine located there. 


Junior high courses are held in 600 
schools having 350,000 pupils enrolled 
under 15,000 teachers. These schools 


ss 


| James Young, author, lecturer, 
and radio commentator on Asi- 
atic problems, was a Tokyo 
news correspondent from 1929 
to 1940. In January 1940 the 
Japanese government impris- 
oned him for writing unfavor- 
able newspaper articles. Mr. 
Young is author of Behind the 
Rising Sun, Our Enemy, Land of 
the Rising Sun, and Manchurian 
Express, as well as articles on 
the Far East. 





are paralleled by technical colleges 
which 2,000,000 attend. Girls of high- 
school age fill domestic science and 
home-making institutes. 

Universities in Japan rival many 
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American campuses for fall attend- 
ance. I can think of 6 Tokyo colleges 
with 6000 to 14,000 male students each, 
majoring in medicine, engineering, 
law, and political science. There are 
a few coeducational schools. 

Revision of Japan’s schools and text- 
books is a task for the Americans. The 
Japanese should not be trusted with 
the work. 


Firsr in the process of re-education 
should be a general order from U. S. 
headquarters to halt the reading of the 
Imperial Rescript on Education in 
schoolrooms. Many principals will 
commit hara-kiri, but we must start 
somewhere. I suggest immediate sus- 
pension of this document and the dis- 
missal of Education Minister Mayeda, 
who, before the war, ran a subversive 
organization in Rockefeller Center, 
New York, under the name of the 
Society for International Cultural Re- 
lations. 
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AUTHENTICATED NEWS PHOTO 


Japanese school girls marching around the Tokyo stadium. Are their minds also in goosestep? 
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cS OF THE Most challenging tasks 
which schools face today are to 
promote a higher level of culture and 
to prepare boys and girls for intelli- 
gent participation in the world of 
tomorrow. In achieving these ends 
every aid to learning must be used. 


Reading and Progress of Civilization 


Records of the history of man show 
that wherever there has been civiliza- 
tion there has been reading and writ- 
ing. The fact that these arts were dis- 
covered and developed independently 
in different parts of the world implies 
that some means of intercommunica- 
tion thru the use of symbols was of 
primary importance in human prog- 
ress. Man’s material and intellectual 
progress has depended largely on his 
ability to communicate with others 
and to profit from the successes and 
mistakes of his fellowman. 

Authorities agree that reading and 
writing had long passed their infancy 
more than 6000 years ago. By the 
end of the fifth century, B.C., books 
were accessible in Athens and other 
cities of Greece. Whereas they were 
used to some extent for practical pur- 
poses, they were not read widely 
because of the greater ease of oral 
communication. During the days of 
Aristotle, however, reading became 
much more popular and was inti- 
mately related to the high intellectual 
and literary achievements of Greece 
at that time. During the ascendancy 
of the Roman Empire, books circu- 
lated widely among the better edu- 
cated and ruling classes and contrib- 
uted greatly to its material progress, 
military success, and highly efficient 
laws. Unfortunately, no reading pub- 
lic in Europe survived the fall of 
Rome, tho the arts of reading and 
writing persisted in certain centers of 
Arabia. 

The growth of trade and commerce 
during the fourteenth thru the six- 
teenth centuries stimulated wide in- 
terest in learning about distant parts 
of the world and their resources. As 
a result, an educated class developed 
which had wealth and which greatly 
increased the demand for books. Dur- 
ing this period 2 events occurred 
which had a profound effect on read- 
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READING Builds) 


ing as an agency of mass communica- 
tion. They were the discovery of the 
process of manufacturing paper and 
the invention of printing. According 
to Adams, the notable results of the 
latter are to be found “not so much 
in the preservation as in the cheapen- 
ing of books” and in the “populariza- 
tion of the means of knowledge.” 
These advances were necessary before 
reading could play its largest role in 
promoting either individual develop- 
ment or social progress. 

The history of reading during the 
last 4 centuries has been intimately 
associated with striking social, politi- 
cal, and intellectual developments, 
such as the Reformation and its effect 
on the spiritual life of the masses; 
the spread of literacy and freeing 
of the human mind; the populariza- 
tion of learning and nationalization 
of education; the spread of middleclass 
culture and breakdown of traditional 
views of the place of women in so- 
ciety; the spread of scientific informa- 
tion and cultivation of objectivity in 
thinking; development of conscious- 
ness of power among the common peo- 
ple; and growth of democracy. The 
rapid expansion of reading, since the 
invention of printing, has virtually 
transformed western civilization. 

Thru a heritage of books, man has 
become heir to the accumulated ex- 
perience and thought of the ages. 
He has acquired a knowledge of the 
forces that have influenced the evolu- 
tion of present forms of civilization. 
He has caught a vision of a future 
guided by reason, enlightenment, and 
contentment. He has discovered a 
means of releasing the potentialities of 
the mind and of attaining his highest 
aspirations. He has also acquired an 
invaluable aid to release, enjoyment, 
understanding, and inspiration. 


Kinds of Material Read 


Since the values inherent in read- 
ing have proved so significant in pro- 
moting human welfare, it is pertinent 
to ask concerning the motives that 
have stimulated people at different 
periods to read and the kinds of ma- 





terial read most widely. Studies tr. 
veal that the dominant reading jin. 
terests of the American people hav 
varied with their changing needs, 
ideals, and aspirations and that these 
same interests have exerted a strong 
influence on the nature of school 
reading. 

During colonial days in Massachv- 
setts, for example, reading of adults 
was dictated largely by religious mo- 
tives, the dominant force in their 
lives. It is not surprising that most 
of the books read in school included 
favorite passages of the Bible and 
other materials of religious and moral 
value. Furthermore, oral reading and 
memorization were emphasized, since 
the former was popular in the home 
life of the colonists and the latter 
was considered essential for spiritual 
growth. 

The birth of the nation in 177 
ushered in a new era. The major aim 
of the state now was to promote soli- 
darity and national unity. The chiet 
purpose of much of the material 
written for adults was to develop 
respect for and loyalty to the new 
nation. Likewise, books prepared for 
school use aimed to develop patriotic 
young Americans. At the same time, 
oral reading received a strong elocu- 
tionary emphasis so that boys and 
girls could persuade and convince, as 
they read to others. 

By 1825, some of our great leaders, 
such as Jefferson, began to point ou! 
the need for preparing citizens t 
discharge their civic duties more in- 
telligently. Furthermore, the rapid 
growth of the country created chal: 
lenging problems and an urgent need 
for information of many kinds. As 
Smith rightly points out, the materials 
published and read during this period 


were dominated by the urgent needs 


and purposes of the times. Likewise, 
the schoolbooks prepated between 153° 
and 1880 aimed chiefly to acquaint 
boys and girls with the world in 
which they lived and to develop ¢s- 
sential understandings, attitudes, and 
habits. The famous McGuffey readers 
achieved these purposes so well that 
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_.. the role of reading in promoting 


| personal development and social progress 


they have been called “The Library 
of the Little Red Schoolhouse.” 

About 1885, a new wave of interest 
swept over the country. It sought to 
raise the cultural level of adults and 
to promote interest in superior types 
of literature. This movement found 
expression in establishment of libraries 
and in the quality of the new maga- 
zines. Increased emphasis was placed 
on the value of literature and history 
in school activities. Even titles of 
readers reflected a cultural emphasis. 

The period since 1910 has been 
one of radical social changes and 
worldshaking events. As a means of 
better adjustment to new conditions, 
adults have turned to print in un- 
precedented numbers. At first their 
motives were largely utilitarian, as 
they read to find out what was tak- 
ing place and to improve in their 
work. As social, economic, and politi- 
cal problems multiplied, they read in- 
creasingly to secure a broader under- 
standing of the issues involved, to 
determine possible solutions, and to 
discover means of building a world 
order based on respect for individuals, 
groups, and nations. Similarly, the 
schools have attempted with increased 
vigor to develop a growing under- 
standing of the social, economic, and 
political problems we face, a clearer 
grasp of the principles on which our 
democratic pattern of life is based, and 
a realization of the urgent need of 
building a more stable civilization. 


Dominant Reading Needs Today 
With the close of World War II 


We entered an era of unusual social 
significance. As in the past, the domi- 
nant needs and aspirations of the 
American people should determine, 
to a large extent, the motives for 
reading among adults and, to a con- 
siderable extent, the reading done in 
school. In seeking to define such mo- 
lives, attention is directed instantly 
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Noted Reading Authority of the 
University of Chicago 


to the urgent need for establishment 
of relations among nations that will 
insure a lasting peace and for the 
use of atomic energy in improving 
rather than destroying our civiliza- 
tion. Equally important is the need 
for increased devotion to our demo- 
cratic ideals, for better understanding 
in all areas of living, for wiser social 
planning, for a full measure of justice 
and equality to all groups of citizens, 
for a broader common culture, for 
a growing appreciation of the finer 
elements in contemporary life, and 
for richer and more stable personali- 
ties. The nation as a whole and our 
schools in particular never faced 
broader responsibilities. 

If the boys and girls of this genera- 
tion acquire the understandings, at- 
titudes, and power of intellectual ap- 
prehension that they will need in- 
creasingly as they mature, the reading 
programs of elementary and secondary 
schools should be planned with great 
care. Starting with familiar and in- 
triguing incidents of childhood, basic 
reading programs should stimulate a 
love for reading and promote rapid 
progress in learning to read with 
ease and understanding. As rapidly 
as pupils mature, the range of the ma- 
terials read should expand until it 
embraces all the important areas of 
genuine interest and worth to pupils. 
In guiding reading activities in each 
field, teachers should try to develop 
a high level of competence in interpre- 
tation of what is read and to cultivate 
genuine interest in reading independ- 
ently materials that have wide per- 
sonal and social import. 

Of great significance also is a wisely- 


planned reading program in the con- 
tent fields which is carefully coordi- 
nated with the use of other aids to 
learning. Such reading begins at the 
level of the child’s interest and experi- 
ence and leads rapidly into a growing 
understanding of the world in which 
he lives, both past and present, and 
of the forces—social, scientific, spirir- 
ual—that have determined man’s 
progress. These contacts cannot be 
left to chance. They should provide 
at every level of pupil advancement 
the most illuminating and inspiring 
experiences possible. Pupils should not 
only be guided in the fields studied, 
but should be stimulated to read widely 
and of their own accord along related 
lines. President Eliot once pointed out 
that no unit has been well taught 
which fails to arouse curiosities that 
pupils will delight to pursue long after 
the class study of a unit has been 
completed. 

The proposals made in the last 2 
paragraphs should not be interpreted 
as opposed to types of reading that 
afford sheer pleasure. Such reading is 
essential and should be cultivated. If 
reading, however, is to provide the 
insights and the stimulus essential in 
advancing civilization, youth must 
have abundant contact with the kinds 
of reading that cultivate understand- 
ing, intellectual power, imagination. 

As defined by John J. DeBoer, the 
literature of power and imagination 
“moves, strengthens, and illuminates.” 
It does more than inform or entertain; 
it gives purpose and direction to the 
thought life of the reader and stimulus 
to constructive endeavor. As examples 
of suitable objectives of much of the 
reading that youth should do today, 
DeBoer cites the following: “to create 
unity among united nations;” “to 
explore and understand distant parts 
of the world;” “to unify our diverse 
cultural groups;” “to understand the 
issues of human liberty;” “to refresh 
and strengthen.” 

Only as we discover the ends that 
should be attained thru reading and 
provide the experiences necessary, will 
reading serve its largest function in 
promoting personal development, rais- 
ing the cultural level of America, and 
helping build a safer civilization. 
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TRAVEL PROGRAM 
for 1946 





HE TRAVEL program for next sum- 

mer will include 2 or 3 tours to 
Mexico and a Regional Vacation Cen- 
ter in New Mexico and another in 
New England or North Carolina. A 
more extensive program is not feasible 
in light of uncertainties in transpor- 
tation and hotel accommodations. 


Tours 


Plans are under way for 2 Mexican 
tours of about 30 days each and possi- 
bly a third of 15 to 18 days during the 
latter part of August. The first 30-day 
tour will leave St. Louis and Austin, 
Texas, the 2 points of departure, about 
June 15. The second will depart from 
the same cities about July 25. 

Pre-travel session and itinerary—It is 
expected that a pre-travel session of 
about 2 days’ duration will be held in 
St. Louis for teachers from eastern and 
north central states and a similar ses- 
sion in Austin for teachers from south- 
ern and western states. The purpose is 
to give travelers a better understanding 
of the country to be visited and of its 
people. Specialists on Mexico will be 
in charge of the brief and informal 
session. 

After their pre-travel session the St. 
Louis group will go by airconditioned 
coach to Austin. Should rail transpor- 
tation conditions improve sufficiently 
to permit group Pullman reservations, 
first-class accommodations will also be 
offered. Following an overnight stop 
at Austin, the combined groups will 
stop a few hours in San Antonio before 
going on to Laredo on the Rio Grande. 

From the border south, the trip will 
be made by special bus. The tour will 
proceed down the Pan American high- 
way to a point south of Ciudad Vic- 
toria, where the new road to the west 
will be taken. This route will permit 
the travelers to visit San Luis Potosi; 
Guadalajara; Uruapan, near Paricutin, 
the active volcano; Morelia; and San 


José Purua before reaching Mexico 
City. 
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In addition to enjoying the great 
variety of experiences offered by the 
Mexico City area, our teachers will 
have the privilege of associating with 
Mexican men and women of various 
professions and occupations. These 
people will be dinner and evening 
guests of the group and will accom- 
pany teachers on special excursions. 
Side trips from the capital will be 
made to Puebla, Cuernavaca, and 
Taxco. Return to the United States 
from Mexico City will be via the Pan 
American highway with major stops 
at Zimapan, Valles, and Monterrey. 

Tour policies—The tours are planned 
so that the traveler may enjoy a full 
program in a leisurely manner, avoid- 
ing hurry and long hours of travel. 
To visit most effectively the many 
points of interest, especially in the 
Mexico City area, the group will oper- 
ate in small units. Altho a full pro- 
gram will be available, many will pre- 
fer to visit certain places alone or with 
a friend or 2. 

The tour conductor—O. F. Sletwold, 
an instructor of Spanish in Sioux City, 
Iowa, who has studied and traveled 
widely in Mexico, will be in charge of 
the tours. 

Cost—Cost of the 30-day tour will 
be approximately $275 from St. Louis; 
of the proposed shorter tour about 
$175. These prices, estimated on an all- 
expense basis from St. Louis, include 
meals (except on the train), lodging, 
transportation, guide service, and all 
tips except those for personal services. 
The price from Austin will be about 
$50 less. 


Regional Vacation Centers 


Altho preliminary work has not been 
completed, the committees formed in 
the regions selected for the Centers are 
exerting every effort to have them in 
operation next summer and to develop 
interesting programs. 

Description—A_ regional vacation 
center is a hotel or similar establish- 
ment located in a region which offers 
interesting recreational, social, and 


educational advantages, and a health. 
ful and pleasant summer climate. Ac- 
cording to present plans, the Centers 
will be open for 3 periods of 3 weeks’ 
duration each. Until more housing 
facilities are available, each guest will 
probably be limited to one 3-week 
period. 

The program—Programs are being 
planned by local committees of teach- 
ers and representatives of interested 
organizations to enable guests to enjoy 
a full but carefree 3 weeks and to 
gain an acquaintance with the peo- 
ple and region visited. Altho much em- 
phasis is being placed on the recrea- 
tional and social phases, the cultural 
phase, based on the background and 
resources of the regions, which will 
introduce the visitors by informal 
means to the distinguishing aspects of 
the region, is not being overlooked. 

For example, in New Mexico the 
tricultural society will be observed, 
Indian communities in nearby pueblos 
and Spanish-speaking communities 
will be visited, and desert and moun- 
tain flora and fauna studied as bases 
for appreciation of the region. Since 
New Mexico is one of the country’s 
most important art centers, the guests 
are to have opportunity to visit studios 
of several artists and to become ac- 
quainted with them and their work. 
The New Mexico Center will be lo- 
cated in or near Santa Fe, which is 
attractively situated at an altitude of 
7000 feet, thus insuring pleasant sum- 
mer weather. 

In contrast, the cultural phase of the 
program in the New England Center 
will be based on the historical and liter- 
ary significance of the area and on the 
sea and forest. An excursion to Quebec 
and the St. Lawrence country is being 
planned as part of the program for the 
summer. 

In North Carolina the mountains 
and their folklore, projects such as the 
TVA, and some aspects of the Old 
South will serve as a foundation for 
the cultural phase. 

Altho exact costs cannot be stated 
now, it is believed the rates will be 
between $25 and $35 per week. The 
responsibility and expense of travel to 
and from the Center must be left to 
individual teachers—paUL H. KINSEL, 
director, NEA Division of Travel 
Service. [See also “Know Your NEA.” ] 
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THE LAND WHERE HATE SHOULD DIE 


This is the land where hate should 
die— 
No feuds of faith, no spleen of race, 
No darkly brooding fear should try 
Beneath our flag to find a place. 
Lo! every people here has sent 
Its sons to answer freedom’s call; 
Their lifeblood is the strong cement 
That builds and binds the nation’s 
wall. 
—DENIS A. MC CARTHY 











EAMWORK is a word upon the lips 
today of statesmen, soldiers, in- 
dustrialists, educators, and churchmen 


q alike. Teamwork is hailed as the key 


that will unlock the closed doors that 


Mkeep the people of the world apart. 
Mm Whatever the problem that this har- 


ried and perplexed postwar world pre- 
sents, only teamwork offers hope of 
solving it. 

During the war General Eisen- 


@hower and Field Marshal Montgomery 
Wcalled for it on the fighting front. In 
Mthese days when permanent peace is 
@ being shaped, teamwork alone, among 
Wgreat powers, bears any promise of 


success. 

Our national unity brought about by 
common peril is endangered now that 
the thunder of the guns is silenced. 
Prejudices forgotten or laid aside dur- 
ing the stress of war are picked up 
again when the normal processes of 
peace are resumed. But the duties of 
peace demand teamwork as sternly as 
do the tasks of war. 

Intergroup hatred slows up team- 
work, kills the democratic spirit. 
Therefore, it must go. The same united 


‘ and scientific attack used against tu- 


berculosis, cancer, and infantile pa- 
ralysis will be needed to control it. If 
600 scientists working together can 
produce the atom bomb, then why not 
Put 600 scientists to work on the job 


}°f eliminating intergroup hatreds? 


Their efforts combined with the social 
technicians—school people, religious 
educators, civic organization leaders— 
could alleviate such hatreds within 25 
years, 

But Positively, the task is to extend 
tecognition of the Fatherhood of God, 


in War— TEAMWORK! 


Brotherhood Week —Week of Wash- 
ingion’s Birthday, February 17-24, 1946 


ASS 


FROM PRESIDENT TRUMAN'S STATEMENT ON BROTHERHOOD WEEK 


The armies of the United Nations won a conclusive victory over the 
forces of tyranny which exploited racial and religious hatred to divide 
the world and destroy freedom. The ideal of democracy is a society in 
which each seeks the truth in his own way and all are united by under- 
standing and mutual need. The good world of the future must be built 
on the foundation of the recognition of the dignity and rights of each 


individual, whatever his race, creed, or national background. 





the Brotherhood of Man, and the 
Homehood of the Nation. 

In a family every individual enjoys 
the same opportunities, accepts the 
same duties. Applied to the nation, 
that is what BROTHERHOOD WEEK is all 
about. 


Suggestions for the Observance 


On this occasion, schools can high- 
light their continuing program of pro- 
moting goodwill among all groups. 
Among the specific projects the schools 
may carry out in connection with this 
observance are: 


[1] Discussions will be appropriate 
in many classes and in homerooms. 

[2] Assemblies can be developed with 
panels, dramatizations, and addresses. 

[3] PTA meetings may use brother- 
hood as the theme for a meeting. 

[4] Radio programs by the schools 
can stress this occasion. 

[5] Plan articles and editorials for 
student papers. 

[6] Participation in mass meetings, 


public dinners, and civic affairs devoted 


to the idea of brotherhood. 

[7] Both school and community meet- 
ings may present a trio of speakers— 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jew—which in 
itself dramatically presents the brother- 
hood idea. 

[8] Organize a teachers committee or 
roundtable to study how intergroup re- 
lations may receive continuous emphasis 
in all subjects taught. 

[9] Encourage the writing of themes, 
original verse, or skits regarding out- 


standing members of minority groups 
who have made special contributions to 
the national welfare. 

[10] Stimulate science classes to con- 
sider the facts of race and nationality. 

[11] Organize a display of posters, 
pamphlets, and books in the school li- 
brary. 

[12] Form a committee of teachers to 
study intergroup relations in the schools, 
arranging for this committee to work 
with local representatives of community 
agencies. 

[13] Play folk games of various na- 
tionality groups, encouraging members 
of the groups contributing the games to 
lead. 

[14] Have a display-fair to which 
children bring family possessions typical 
of various cul.ural backgrounds. 

[15] Dramatize thru a pageant or a 
play the contributions of religious, racial, 
and nationality groups to American life. 

[16] Arrange a program featuring 
great music of Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish origins. 


Helpful Materials 


Brotherhood Week is sponsored by 
the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, New York. The Conference 
has prepared a number of helpful aids 
including radio scripts, a poster, pub- 
licity material, and a speakers manual. 
There is a nominal charge for some of 
the materials. 
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INCE THE APPETITE grows by what 
S it feeds on, the problem facing 
English teachers is to encourage on 
the part of their students a great deal 
of “reading for pleasure.” I quote these 
words because most students find very 
little pleasure in reading under com- 
pulsion. The time-honored system of 
collateral reading prescribes a certain 
number of books to be read each se- 
mester, usually chosen from a list se- 
lected for each grade by faculty or 
librarian. Since the teacher’s chief fear 
seems to be that a child may read and 
report on the same book twice for dif- 
ferent grades, the lists are mutually 
exclusive. 

The drawbacks to this kind of col- 
lateral reading plan are that it leads 
the student to assume that 3 or 5 books 
a semester is a sufficient amount of 
reading and forces him to read with 
the dark cloud of the written book re- 
port hanging over his head. Most Eng- 
lish teachers would not—if they had to 
write a report on each book—enjoy 
reading the many books which it is 
hoped they find time to read, along 
with marking papers and keeping up 
with their profession. I have developed 
a plan which seems to encourage a 
great deal of reading and removes the 
bugbear of reading merely to satisfy 
class requirements which, in our 
school, do not seem to me to be nearly 
enough. 

Within the first few days of a term, 
I ask my students what they have read 
recently. The discussion is informal 
but perhaps not altogther frank. Some 
boys and girls may hold back on their 
reading because they do not think I 
would approve of the titles. But I do 
find that many of them have read 1 or 
2 of the current best sellers, since many 
families in our community belong to 
the Book-of-the-Month Club or the 
Literary Guild. 

The plan which I follow is this: I 
encourage students to report to me 
about every book that they read, tho 
all may not be acceptable for English 
credit. For each book read I give 
points, varying from 1 to 5. A recog- 
nized classic, such as Vanity Fair or 
Jane Eyre or one of Hardy’s novels, 
would receive 5 points. A good con- 
temporary novel or work of nonfiction 
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Making the Full Man 


would receive 3. Four points are given 
to books which fall between these 
classifications, such as Main Street or 
Ethan Frome or The Yearling. 

I rarely give 1 or 2 points, unless the 
book is below the level of the child, 
such as a mystery story. This system 
encourages reading of better books and 
still does not discourage the student 
for whom the reading of anything at 
all is an achievement. At the end of 
each report period, I tabulate the total 
number of points each student has 
gained and make a class set of stan- 
dards. Then I equate the points with 
our marking scheme of A, B, C, D, E, 
F, and give each student a major mark 
for his reading. This mark may count 
up to 25% of his total average in Eng- 
lish, altho usually it is a somewhat 
smaller proportion. 

What the students particularly like 
about this scheme is that it takes very 
little time to report on a book. I have 
a series of 3- by 5-inch cards contain- 
ing various questions. There are al- 
ways 3 questions beside the author and 
title of the book. Some cards fit works 
of fiction; some, biographies, short 
stories, travel, adventure. 

A student comes up to my desk as 
the class is gathering and tells me the 
name of the book he has read. I give 
him a card with questions which fit 
his book, and a small slip of paper ob- 
tained by cutting our examination 
paper into quarters. It usually takes 
him a maximum of 5 minutes to finish 
his report, and he can often do most of 
it while the class is gathering. If he is 
not an early arrival in class and has no 
class assignment following, he can 
write his report at the end, or during 
a period if he has finished an assign- 
ment ahead of the class, or before or 
after school. 

Questions on the cards are designed 
to make the student think just a little 
more about the book than merely to 
report facts. I am continually making 
new cards and discarding old ones, not 
only because they eventually wear out, 
but also to keep the student from being 


ROBERT E. BLANC 


Teacher of English and Dramatics 
Olney Highschool, Philadelphia 


able to anticipate what he is going to 
be asked. 

A few of the questions I have use 
include: 


Did you finish reading the book! [ 


Why? 

What problem faces the leading char. 
acter? How is it solved? 

What character did you like mos? 
Why? 

Was the ending what you expected’ 


What was the author’s purpose in F7 


writing the book? How well did he 
achieve it? 


What did you learn from reading the : 


book? 

Would you like to read the book : 

second time? Why? 

Any teacher can think of an infinite 
variety of questions of this sort. I do 
not use the readily available lists of spe- 
cific questions on definite books be 
cause they seem too factual to me. 

The purpose of reading, as I see it, 
is to give the student an enlarged view 
of life. Reading is a means of liber:- 
tion from the clutching hands of pre 
udice, narrow-mindedness, provincial: 
ism, and outworn ideas. Of course, 
this liberation is the work of a lifetime, 
but if it is not started in school, it never 
will be accomplished. Therefore, | try 
to use the questions as a means of mak: 
ing the student think about life. 

I take it for granted that he Aas read 
the book and try to find out how he 
has read it. I want him, thru his rea¢- 
ing, to develop sympathy and under 
standing for the problems of other 
people so that he may become a riche! 
person; to have the awareness of lie 
that contact with the sensitized minds 
of writers will bring him. Naturally 
all of this will not come from one book 
report. But I try to guide him in his 
reading so that he is steadily seeking 
a higher level, trying something 4 
little more advanced each time. I neve! 
say to a student that he should read : 
better book, but that he might like 
such and such a book. 

Every few days we take a minute 0 
so at the beginning or end of a class t? 
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stimulate reading. The questions, 
“What have you been reading lately?” 
or “Has anyone found a good book 
this week?” usually reveal that a num- 
ber of students have discovered for 


to suggest to other members of the 


Wclass. They are not asked to give a 
WP talk to the class about the book, altho 


— they have the privilege of doing that 
ing the i 


to satisfy oral English requirements if 
they wish, but merely to tell us what 
they are reading. It is the enthusiasm 
in their voices, the evident pleasure 
that they gained in their reading, that 
sells the book to someone else. Some- 
times a wave of enthusiasm for a book 
will sweep a class and there will be 
from a dozen to 20 reports on it. 

At the beginning of the term stu- 
dents are sometimes at a loss as to 
what books to read. I suggest that they 
start with the school’s own mimeo- 
graphed list, but do’ not confine them 
to that for their own grade. Then I 
Suggest the reading list of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. Usu- 


ally from 25 to 50% purchase indi- 
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vidual copies, and I keep about a half- 
dozen in the room, readily available 
for all students. Last semester, when 
we found, after collecting money for 
about 100 copies, that Home Readin g 
the highschool level list, was out of 
print, many of the boys and girls asked 
me to get Good Reading, the college 
level list, for them, and made selections 
from that. 

When I first devised this plan of 
reading, the fact that boys and girls 
read mostly contemporary books dis- 
turbed me. Since the very nature of 
the plan precludes compulsion, I was 
ata loss. Then one day I asked how 
many students would voluntarily 
pledge themselves never to leave Phila- 
delphia in their own lifetime. No 

ands were raised, and there was an 
uncomprehending titter. Then I ex- 





plained that by reading only contem- 
porary books they were doing exactly 
that so far as time was concerned, that 
the year in which we were living was 
an extremely short period in the 
world’s history, that much could be 
learned from the past, and that many 
enjoyable books had been written in it. 

After suggesting that they plan a 
balanced reading diet, I told them of 
Charles Lamb’s remark that every time 
a new book came out he read an old 
one, and proposed that they go along 
with him to the extent of reading one 
old book for each new one that they 
read. The point scheme works to their 
advantage if they do this, by the way. 
I do not force students to do this, ex- 
cept in the college preparatory class, 
which is composed of students who 
earn better than 75 in English, but a 
great many of them make an attempt 
along this line. 

Another problem which worried me 
at first was that the absence of the reg- 
ulation book report, which had been a 
composition test on the book, denied 
the student the opportunity to organ- 
ize his thoughts about the book he had 
read and to develop critical standards. 
For this 1 or 2 compositions about 
books during the term have been sub- 
stituted. These are preceded by discus- 
sions of standards for judging books, 
and may be essays upon particular 
books or discussions of cross sections 
of student reading. I suit the difficulty 
of the topic to the grade and find that 
this plan achieves the merits of the old 
book report, while it obviates the old 
ogre of writing about every book that 
was read. 

The success of the plan is shown by 
the records of reading and by the 
reassuring fact that students are asking 
other teachers in the school to adopt 
it. Last term I combined it with the 
regular school collateral reading plan, 
so that every student read the 3 re- 


quired assignments and as many others 
as he wished. This term the required 
reading is abandoned altogether. For 
the reading done last term, I have 
tabulated only the voluntary reports. 
One hundred and sixty-four of the 
187 students on roll turned in 1104 ex- 
tra reports. Those in the regular classes 
averaged about 5'4 books apiece, while 
those in the college preparatory class 
read over 10 apiece. 

Most popular authors were Char- 
lotte Bronté, Betty Smith, Dickens, 
Hawthorne, Pearl Buck, Nordhoff and 
Hall, Emily Bronté, Ben Ames Wil- 
liams, Rachel Field, and A. J. Cronin. 
Most popular books were Jane Eyre, 
A Tree Grows in Brooklyn, Wuther- 
ing Heights, Leave Her to Heaven, 
The Scarlet Letter, Dragon Seed, Gone 
with the Wind, And Now Tomorrow, 
and The Valley of Decision. Note that 
a classic and a contemporary novel 
alternate in the first 6 places in the list. 

A total of 561 different titles was 
read; 154 appear more than once. The 
28 most popular titles account for 339 
of the reports. They include such 
books, besides those mentioned, as 
Vanity Fair, Les Miserables, Ethan 
Frome, Pride and Prejudice, and The 
House of the Seven Gables, all of 
which were read by 6 to 10 students 
each. The only work of nonfiction to 
be read by as many as 6 students was 
God Is My Co-Pilot. 

Books made into current movies 
appear on the list for the time of their 
showing and then have a tendency to 
disappear. In such cases, I ask the stu- 
dent whether he liked the book or the 
movie better. The vast majority of 
them prefer the book, and give sensible 
reasons for their preference. Of the 
authors represented on the list, 124 ap- 
pear more than once, and of these 60°/, 
are living authors. 

Perhaps the reward of this plan came 
to me at the beginning of the term, 
when a student stopped me in the hall 
and said, “I want to thank you for 
recommending The Return of the Na- 
tive. I read it this summer and it’s just 
as good as you said it was.” Another 
student, coming into class for the sec- 
ond term with me, asked immediately, 
“How soon can we start making our 


book reports?” 
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HE YOUNG TEACHER and his wife 
| oe puzzled when they found his 
salary check reduced following an 
absence of 2 days while accompanying 
their little son on an emergency trip 
to the hospital for an operation. Ex- 
penses that would eventually total 
over $600 apparently did not affect 
the judgment of the board of educa- 
tion. It would take a long time to pay 
these hospital and doctor bills. 

No error was made, according to 
the superintendent. The board of 
education has a “personal illness only” 
rule. Some boards are not as liberal 
as the local board and make deduc- 
tions from the salary for every ab- 
sence from the classroom, regardless 
of the cause. The situation is difficult 
to reconcile since the young teacher 
has a friend who is frequently absent 
from his nonteaching work, with 
much less valid excuses, and yet he 
says he continues to receive full salary. 
Why was not some warning given of 
these practices in education? 

Fortunately, deductions from. sala- 
ries of teachers under these circum- 
stances occur less frequently now than 
a decade ago. Reasonable “leave” 
plans are being adopted by many 
school communities. But in altogether 
too many schools of the nation such 
deductions are still made. They are 
injurious, not only to the teaching 


profession but to the quality of in- 
struction as well. 


Discussion Pamphlet 


A viscussion of “Teacher Leaves of 
Absence” has recently been published 
by the NEA as Discussion Pamphlet 
No. 7, prepared by the Department 
of Classroom Teachers in cooperation 
with the Research Division. In this 
bulletin are presented facts concern- 
ing leave practices gathered from 
many sources. They should provide 
ready information necessary for the 
intelligent discussion of this area of 
personnel administration. Such dis- 
cussions are basic to the adoption of 
satisfactory leave plans or to the enact- 
ment of good laws regulating teacher 
leaves of absence. 

Fifteen states now have laws that 
either authorize school officials to 
adopt leave plans or require them to 
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allow teachers full salary while absent 
for a limited number of days for ill- 
ness or other approved reasons. Under 
such legislation boards of education 
are considering and adopting leave 
of absence regulations. Seventy-eight 
percent of the 1736 cities reporting on 
such regulations in 1941 indicated that 
they allow some sick leave with full 
pay, according to a study reported in 
the NEA Research Bulletin for May 
1942. Figures are not available for the 
nonurban school administrative units, 
but it is understood that leave plans 
have been established by city-school 
systems much more extensively than 
by rural schools. 

The most valid reason for absence 
from the classroom is personal illness 





OF ABSENCE 


Poticy) | 
SALARY | 
| SCHEDULE RETIREMENT 


of the teacher. Numerous other rea- 
sons may be classified as family, pro- 
fessional, and civic reasons. Attitudes 
of the board members and _ school 
superintendents toward absences for 
various reasons should be wellknown 
to the teachers. Brief memorandums 
presenting details of the leave plan in 
operation, and supplied to teachers at 
the beginning of each school year, 
will give staff members an opportunity 
to cooperate with the administration 
and to eliminate any surprise deduc- 
tions. Absence from school is expen- 
sive to the board of education, to the 
teacher, and to the pupils. The leave 
of absence plan is a means of sharing 
that expense and thereby minimizing 
the ill effects of necessary absence. 
Expense of operating any leave of 
absence plan should be recognized by 


the board of education as a necessary 
cost of instruction. On the average it 
may be 2 or 3% of the total amount 
for salaries. This expenditure assures 
teachers of increased security, health, 
and peace of mind. It also protects 
children. A teacher who insists upon 
coming to school when ill, to avoid 
loss of pay, is not likely to do justice 
to his work and he may spread con- 
tagious disease among his pupils. 


IN appiTIoNn to absence from school 
for personal reasons the leave plan 
should establish the policy of the 
board of education with regard to 
absences for illness, weddings, and 
death in the immediate family of the 
teacher, and for other reasons in- 
cluding removal from one domicile 
to another, religious holidays, and 
family emergencies. Some limited ap- 
proval of absence for these family 
reasons is necessary so that such ab- 
sence will not be at the expense of 
days approvable for personal illness. 

Leaves of absence for family rea- 
sons sometimes create administrative 
problems because of the few individ- 
uals who misuse their privileges. Per- 
sonal characteristics will produce wide 
variations in the numbers of days 
taken. One teacher may require 5 
days for a funeral in his immediate 
family while another takes only 1 or 
2 days. One teacher may take Tuesday 
and Wednesday to move his family 
to a new home while another does 
it on Saturday and Sunday. One 
teacher may freely take advantage of 
every day the family is quarantined 
while another will seek means of con- 
tinuing on the job. Some appear to 
make the most of any near calamity 
or opportunity for absence while 
others, under similar circumstances, 


make every effort to fulfil their school 
obligations. 


Abuse of Privileges 


Tuis willingness of a few teachers 
to take advantage of leave allowances 
is probably responsible for the slow 
advance made in adopting leave plans. 
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of Absence 


It is also responsible for setbacks. 
Occasionally a board of education has 
announced and operated a very rea- 
sonable plan for paying teachers while 
absent from school for accepted rea- 
sons. Then some one teacher, con- 
sidering personal convenience and 
thoughtless of consequences to other 
members of the staff, abuses the priv- 
ilege, causing the board to restrict 
benefits or eliminate features it for- 
merly considered desirable. 


For instance, the wife of a board 
member notices a teacher buying a 
hat in a department store and eventu- 
ally the board member learns that the 
teacher was absent from school for 
the day on “sick leave.” Or the pupils 
see a teacher at the theater in the 
evening and recall that he was not at 
school that day because of illness. Or 
the teachers are excused for the day 
with full pay to attend professional 
meetings and 2 or 3 go visiting or 
shopping instead. ~ 

Cancelation of some leave provi- 
sions following such abuses has 
caused real hardships for many teach- 
ers. Of course, it is unjust to penalize 
all for the misconduct of a few, but 
the withdrawal of leave privileges is 
the simplest means of correction avail- 
able to the board. Teachers having 
reasonably satisfactory leave plans in 
operation should carefully guard such 
regulations against abuse. Most board 
members desire fair employment prac- 
tices but they are not able to grant 
privileges which the people of the 
community have learned will be 
abused. 

The discussion pamphlet on “Teach- 
er Leaves of Absence” also considers 
the allowance of pay to teachers while 
they are absent from school for pro- 
fessional reasons. It is true that most 
professional activities can be carried 
on successfully after school hours, 
on week ends, or during the summer 
Vacations, but the pamphlet presents 
several sound professional reasons for 
releasing teachers occasionally from 
their regular hours in the classroom. 


BUILDING 
STRONG LOCAL 
ASSOCLATIONS 





The study made in 1941 revealed 
that 81% of the 1736 city-school sys- 
tems that reported this information 
granted brief absence for attending 
educational meetings without loss of 
pay. The proportions that recognized 
“visiting other schools” ranged from 
62° in cities with populations between 
2500 and 5000 to 81°% in those from 
30,000 to 100,000 in population. In- 
formation is not available as to the 
number of days allowed for each pur- 
pose with full salary but it seems safe 
to assume that the number does not 
exceed 3 or 4 days per year. 


Professional Advancement 


ExTenvep LEAVE for professional ad- 
vancement including study at colleges 
and universities and for travel is 
granted less frequently than leave for 
short periods. However, reports indi- 
cate that leave regulations for study 
and travel are increasing. Some city- 
school systems allow part pay, regu- 
lar pay less amount paid substitute 
teacher, or grant an extra step in the 
salary schedule to teachers who are 
absent for a semester or a year to take 
some important unit of work in a 
university. 

Leave without pay for professional 
improvement can be arranged in 
many school systems. Where this is 
the practice some protection should 
be given so that teachers on leave do 
not suffer loss of employment rights. 
It would be unfair to consider those 
returning from such leave as begin- 
ners. The leave plan should provide 
for retention of salary-scale status, 
accumulated days for sick leave, 
seniority, and other rights that have 
been earned by years of employment 
preceding the period of leave for pro- 
fessional improvement. 

Few leaves are granted for travel. 
These may be increased with the de- 
velopment of the new NEA travel 


service. Worldwide tours for pro- 
fessional improvement are to be ar- 
ranged as a part of this program. 
If the travel is approved in advance, 
as a definite means of professional 
growth, there would seem to be no 
reason why the teacher, traveling for 
one semester or one year, should be 
paid less salary than if he were tak- 
ing leave to pursue advanced study 
or research in a college or university. 


Leave for exchange teaching should 
be increased for the professional ad- 
vancement of teachers and for the 
improvement of the instructional pro- 
gram for children. Exchanging posi- 
tions with other teachers in the 
United States or with teachers in 
other countries, for a year, does not 
significantly increase the cost to the 
board of education and yet it yields 
important results that are vitalizing 
for the teacher as well as the pupils. 
Exchange teachers continue to receive 
their regular salaries from their home 
boards of education. Extra allowances 
for travel expense and higher living 
expense while away from home are 
sometimes considered, but the cost to 
the board of education or to the 
teacher need not be prohibitive. 
There are personal and professional 
advantages to the teacher which jus- 
tify his making the financial effort to 
engage in a year of exchange teaching. 

Local associations of teachers should 
work for the adoption of leave of 
absence regulations that will be bene- 
ficial for the profession and for the 
educational program. Features of de- 
sirable leave plans have been suggested 
in the discussion pamphlet. Various 
provisions need to be considered by 
committees of local teacher associa- 
tions and proposed for discussion by 
the entire membership. Suggestions 
may then be ready for transmission to 
boards of education, state associations 
of teachers, and state legislators. Such 
recommendations will be useful in the 
enactment of leave plans that improve 
the profession of teaching and that 
moderate the ill-effects resulting from 
necessary absences from school.— 
Crayton D. Hutcuins, NEA Re- 


search Division. 
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a. Wake Up, America! 


LINDLY C. BAXTER 


Supervising Principal, Mine Hill Township Public School, Dover, New Jersey 


OOKING BACK over the eras that have 
| gone, we are confronted by the 
asounding mistakes which have 
dragged nations down to ruin and 
caused the death and suffering of un- 
told millions and destruction beyond 
estimate. Shall this happen to our 
world again? Just before the end of 
World War II, the answer to this ques- 
tion would have echoed and re-echoed 
around the world in a resounding 
negative. But now that hostilities have 
ceased, classes have turned upon classes 
and political factions have renewed 
their “back-fence” policies. 

The hope of the world lies in the 
youth of the world, just as it always 
has. One cannot review the years just 
gone without feeling reverential pride 
in those youthful men and women 
who saved our world. They can keep 
it safe, only if they are fitted for the 
difficulties of peacetime just as they 
were fitted for the exigencies of war. 
They were educated for their part in 
the world conflict. No one, not even 
a taxpayers’ association, objected to 
that training on the ground that it 
cost too much. Nor did any oldster say 
what had been good enough for him 
was good enough for those youths. 

The war is over. The country is 
again in the hands of those who be- 
cause of their maturity are considered 
capable of administering it. And up 
and down the length and breadth of 
the land stalk the same old fears, 
jealousies, class distrust, rivalries. Is 
this all we are to expect of the new 
and better world? Is this the kind of 
a world that we are going to hand on 
to our boys and girls? 

We are faced with greater problems 
than have ever faced our nation. If 
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The kind of program | 
outline here costs money. But 
which are we willing to save 
—our money or our youth— 
and in turn our world? Let 
us hope that for our youth 
in a world at peace we won't 
give “‘too little and too late.” 





our people have not grown until they 
can see those problems in their true 
light, if they are not able to lay aside 
their personal ambitions, if they have 
not come to realize the need for bet- 
ter preparation on the part of their 
youth—then our hope for a better to- 
morrow will be in vain. 

I heard a disgruntled citizen grumble 
the other day that the greatest amount 
of the taxes in his community went 
for education. Yet the school system 
in that municipality provides no music, 
no art, no manual training, no do- 
mestic science beyond that which the 
teacher may be able to provide with 
her limited training in those fields. 


In THIs same community another 
taxpayer complained that the teachers 
who asked for a raise in salary, were 
trying to hand to the community their 
income tax burden. More than half of 
their present staff now, after several 
years’ service, receives $1350. Can this 
kind of educational outlook provide 
our youth with preparation to meet 
the demands laid upon them? 

Nor is this attitude toward education 
confined to local municipalities. Our 
state and national governments often 
seem oblivious to the educational de- 
mands of our youth. Yet these same 
governments are ready to aid any ma- 





terial improvement that would appear 
to be for the public welfare. Thousands 
of acres are financed and operated as 
parks by the state and federal govern- 
ments. At the very same time hundreds 
of boys and girls in this great country 
of ours attend schools in which a 
modern farmer would not house his 
pure-bred stock. And these boys and 
girls are the youths who will soon be 
called upon to face the trying and com- 
plex years of peace. 

The education of these boys and 
girls must be better than that offered 
to any other generation. Their plight 
is a most serious one. Their lives so far 
have been torn by the many evil forces 
that war can bring. They have suffered 
from lack of parental supervision or 
from the curse of too much spending 
money or from the hysteria of war or 
innumerable other worries. Beyond 
this they face a different kind of world 
for which they must be prepared— 
prepared not so much in the tool sub- 
jects, altho that is important, but in 
how to live with others, to assume re- 
sponsibilities as vital, forceful citizens. 

In their education we dare not fail. 
Scientists have already announced the 
possibilities of producing an atom 
bomb a thousand times more powerful 
than those dropped on Japan. Our 
future citizens must know how to 
avoid another war and above all must 
want to avoid such ‘a conflict which 
would bring an end to civilization. 

It would be considered criminal to 
send boys to the battlefield with- 
out proper training. Is it not perhaps 
a greater mistake to send them into 
peace unprepared? In war they stake 
their lives. In peace they stake their 
happiness, their efforts at satisfactory 
living. In war one dies but once. In 
peace one may suffer a lingering death 
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of mental and moral and physical un- 
satisfaction, perhaps to reach in this 
era the final and utter destruction. 
Our boys and girls must be taught to 
think in broad, clear, and unselfish 
terms. We can never hope for the sur- 
vival of democracy if youth is not 
trained to know the meaning of it and 
coached in the practice of democracy. 

Education in a world at peace as- 
sumes tremendous importance as we 
examine it in terms of our present day. 
But education must not be considered 
as only an institutional function. It 
must be a cooperative undertaking of 
the home, the school, the church, and 
every other agency that has to do with 
youth. It cannot be successfully carried 
on if one of these opposes the others. 
Parents too must think in terms of 
world horizons. They must be able to 
analyze the American system of capi- 
tal and labor sanely. They must avoid 
marital disorders and must gain a 
sense of their responsibility for world 
peace. One almost feels like shouting 
from the housetop, “WAKE UP, 
AMERICA!” 

One of our greatest enemies, now 
that the war is over, is self-satisfaction. 
Many seem to feel that we have ar- 
rived at the top and now we have only 
to sit back and coast. I can hear the 
self-satisfied saying, “Well, what about 
it? We have the schools. They have 
done a pretty good job, as far as I’m 
concerned. They are the best in the 
world. We spend more money on 
schools than do most countries.” 


Truz, but our best is not good 
enough and our average is far below 
the best. The Army spared no expense 
in teaching war. Every device known 
or believed to be of value was used. 
Nothing stood in the way of securing 
personnel to manage the instruction. 
This was definitely, clearly, and openly 
a struggle for survival. It is no less a 
struggle for survival, altho a more ex- 
tended one perhaps, during these years 
of peace that lie ahead. 

Therefore every device that will aid 
the teaching of youth during peace- 
times should be placed at the disposal 
of the schools, not only the best schools, 
but all the schools. There are certain 
‘quipments as for example audio- 
visual aids that can be of inestimable 
Value to schools that have not been de- 


veloped to their maximum for school 
use. And altho these equipments are 
known to be of value in their present 
state of development, great numbers 
of schools are without them. 


THe most important factor in any 
school is the teacher. Here again the 
best is none too good. Every effort 
should be made to attract the highest 
type of individual into this profession. 
Teacher-training institutions should 
exercise great care to select only those 
individuals who can qualify in ability, 
in personality, in background, and in 
sincerity. 

But until the public becomes aware 
of the supreme importance of schools 
and becomes willing to provide condi- 
tions that compare favorably with that 
of other professions, we can never 
hope to attract the most desirable peo- 
ple to schoolwork. Salaries commen- 
surate with the preparation and skill 
necessary in teaching constitute one of 
these conditions. There are still some 
states that pay the magnificent sum 
of $600 a year. In the states where 
salaries are considered to be good, hun- 
dreds of teachers are receiving $1800 
after teaching many years! But ade- 
quate salaries alone will not attract 
and hold the kind of teachers that we 
need. 

Better classroom conditions are im- 
perative. It is folly to talk about “meet- 
ing individual needs,” “mental and 
physical health,” and then to crowd 
40 or 45 pupils into a class that ought 
not to have more than 30 at the most. 
How can any teacher enable his pupils 
to attain in terms of their ability to 
attain when much of his energy must 
be drained away by serving as a police- 
man for a few maladjusted members 
of a too-large class? It is not fair to 
anyone concerned: To the pupils who 
can and will learn if given a suitable 
opportunity; to the pupils who need 
an entirely different type of educa- 
tion, one involving the use of more 
physical energy than is commonly 
found; and to the teacher, who is en- 
titled to teach under conditions that 
enable him to maintain both physical 
and mental health. 

Until we set up better teaching con- 
ditions, we can expect to have many 
of our appeals for teacher recruitment 
fall on deaf ears. 










I Pledge 
Allegiance 
To The World 


Mrs. K. was to be the new 
teacher of a one-room rural 
school. 

The first thing she did after 
her election was to visit the 
school. Conscientiously she 
checked the many duties that 
must be performed before the 
opening day. 

The American flag must be 
taken to the cleaners. She did 
that. She must prepare lesson 
plans for grades 1 to 8. She did 
that. 


Yes, there were many things 
to be done. 

The opening day arrived and 
everything was going along 
splendidly until her 46 pupils 
arose to say the pledge to the 
flag. 

“I pledge allegiance to the 
rs 

Then Mrs. K. remembered 
that she had forgotten to go to 
the cleaners for their beloved 
flag. There before her was the 
globe of the world. The world! 

“Boys and girls, let us pledge 
allegiance to the world—to 
the world at peace.” 

The children came from 46 
homes where 46 mothers of- 
fered prayers of gratitude for 
the peace that had come to the 
world. Those prayers echoed 
in the hearts of the children as 
they, with one accord, said: 

“I pledge allegiance to the 
world and to the peace for 
which it stands; and to our 
nation, indivisible, with liberty 
and justice for all.” 

[This story of an experience 
that happened in Lancaster 
County (Pennsylvania) on 
September 10, 1945, was sent to 
Tue Journat by Elizabeth 
Smithgall of Higbee School, 


Lancaster. ] 
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ADVERTISING 


Help or hindrance to smart consuming? 





EELS CLICKING, curls quivering in 
H indignation, Miss Dixon marched 
into Mrs. Wood’s classroom. “Remem- 
ber that table radio I was going to 
buy—the low-priced one Milford’s 
featured in their ad?” she demanded, 
breaking into an informal conference 
between white-haired Mrs. Wood and 
her young principal, Mr. James. 

“What’s the matter? Did it speak 
Japanese only, like old man Johnson’s 
parrot?” Mr. James chuckled. 

“I don’t know whether it speaks at 
all. I practically raced out of here last 
night to get to the store before closing 
time—and then the clerk all but told 
me that radio wasn’t worth having. 
He started showing me others that 
cost twice as much!” 

“Probably didn’t have more than 2 
or 3 of the cheap ones on hand to 
show,” Mr. James commented. “It’s 
an old trick—just a come-on to get 
customers into the store. But it burns 
me up. Why do I have to be wary 
and suspicious to keep from being 
played for a sucker? Sometimes I 
think we'd all be better off if we 
didn’t have any advertising at all.” 

“How about that, Mrs. Wood?” 
Miss Dixon asked. “In your consumer 
education, don’t you often bump into 
this advertising problem?” 

“Yes, I do. But not so often that 
I’m calloused about it. It still burns 
me up too when I hear the kind of 
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story you've just told. What did you 
do about it, Mary?” 

“Do? Im no millionaire. I came 
home late without any radio.” 

“Why didn’t you let off some steam 
at the store? There’s no sense in a 
businessman’s playing that kind of 
trick on the customers whose money 
supports him. And there’s no sense in 
a customer’s taking such treatment 
lying down. If you didn’t do anything 
about it last night, why don’t you 
write to the store? Send a copy to the 
Better Business Bureau—and let the 
store know you're doing it. 

“But as to your feeling, Mr. James,” 
she went on thoughtfully, “that we 
might be better off without any ad- 
vertising—that’s another matter. Let’s 
stay right in the field of radios, where 
Mary just had her fingers burned. 
A while back, you told me, you 
wanted to buy a radio-phonograph, 
but that you weren’t sure about new 
developments in FM and television, 
so you were going to hold off a while 
to find out. What have you been doing 
in the meantime?” 

“You’ve got me,” her principal 
grinned. “I’ve been watching the ads.” 

“Thanks! And at the same time 
your wife has been watching the ads 
for week-end grocery specials. Finds 
them pretty accurate, doesn’t she? 
You’re both thinking of that home 
you’re going to build and are inter- 
ested in ads about building materials, 
heating systems, and so on. Right?” 


“You are,” said Mr. James, so 
gravely that Miss Dixon laughed. 

“Well, now,” Mrs. Wood hammered 
home her point. “You and Mrs. James 
are good, alert shoppers. If you feel 
a need to notice what the advertisers 
say, that’s probably typical of smart 
shoppers in general. Maybe we can 
even generalize that it’s the Jess alert, 
less competent shoppers who ignore 
advertising.” 

“T think we can,” said Mr. James. 
“After all, Jane and I are going to 
get a better house for our money be- 
cause we are studying up in advance.” 

“T get the idea,” Miss Dixon broke 
in eagerly. “Advertising isn’t just a 
nuisance to consumers. It’s something 
consumers need.” 

Mrs. Wood nodded. “It’s commonly 
accepted that businessmen need ad- 
vertising as a medium of publicity and 
persuasion. But what people don't 
always see is that consumers need 
advertising, too, as a medium of in- 
formation about the things they want.” 

“But advertising certainly isn’t the 
only source of that information,” Mr. 
James protested. “Take this synthetic 
vitamin business. The air is sticky 
with syrupy radio commercials. But 
I'd rather have the advice of one good 
doctor or unbiased nutrition expert, 
than all the ads put together.” 

Mrs. Wood nodded vigorous agree- 
ment. “Advertising is just one of the 
channels of information. It’s better 
in some lines than in others. Its virtue 
is that it runs along trade lines—from 
the producer who knows the latest 
thing about his goods to you; and that 
it is organized to keep its message be- 
fore a great number of people steadily 
and cheaply.” 

“I'm mixed up,” said Miss Dixon. 
“We're saying advertising is an esser- 
tial medium of information to con- 
sumers, and I accept that, in principle. 
But, in practice, isn’t it just a medium 
of misinformation?” 
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“Sometimes,” Mrs. Wood agreed. 
“Too often, certainly. That doesn’t 
mean you should stop using it, tho. It 


S means you should first learn to use the 


advertising we have, to get its benefits 
without its injuries, and second, work 
to get an improved kind in the future.” 

“How?” Mr. James asked. 

“The first isn’t difficult. A gullible 
person may be taken in by even a 
ridiculous exaggeration, but sensible 
people—especially educated readers— 
aren't. If a claim is obviously puffed 
up, it just slides off their minds like 
water off a duck’s back. 

“Now you need to train that faculty 
of discrimination you already have. 
Drill yourselves. Dissect each ad. Ask 
yourselves precisely what factual con- 
tent it has that you can use. Identify 
the parts that are pure trade puff—or 
maybe even misrepresentation. You'll 
be surprised to see how the habit car- 
ries over into unconscious application.” 

“Does that really work?” 

“It does with the youngsters in my 
classes. They love it. I have them mark 
in red the parts of an ad that they 
think useful. Then they mark in 
blue the parts they think don’t help 
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Lovely fall and winter shades. 


them as buyers, or that are overemo- 
uonalized or exaggerated. In a short 


time they are very sharp. The system 


keeps them using ads, but gives a cer- 
‘ain immunity to being oversold.” 

“If enough people were trained that 
way,” Mr. James commented, “it 
would automatically make for better 
advertising in the future, wouldn’t it? 
The advertiser’s sheer _ selfinterest 
vould force him to the kind of ads 
to which consumers would give 
‘especttul attention.” 

“That’s where the greatest hope for 
‘provement lies,” Mrs. Wood agreed. 


“There’s room for direct action, too.” 

“You mean government action?” 
Miss Dixon queried. 

“Partly. You probably know that 
the Federal Trade Commission has 
power to crack down on dishonest 
advertising and that the Post Office 
can prosecute frauds promoted thru 
the mails. And there are other ways 
of getting at crooked advertisers by 
legal action.” 

“That sounds as if the states don’t 
have much power in the matter,” Mr. 
James murmured. 

“Most of them have a law which 
makes deceptive advertising a. mis- 
demeanor, but not many states do any- 
thing about it. Incidentally, there’s a 
good point of leverage for consumers 
who want to promote reforms. Why 
not work in your own backyard first? 

“But all told,” Mrs. Wood con- 
tinued, “government action tends to 
be limited to weeding out the fraud 
and misrepresentation. That helps. It 
sets a sort of quality floor under ad- 
vertising. But most significant adver- 
tising is above that floor anyway, and 
the larger social problem is to improve 
it in a positive way.” 

“When you say ‘positive’ you mean 
not merely to keep advertisers from 
telling lies or near-lies, but to get them 
to state the real facts?” 

“Right,” said Mrs. Wood. “It’s one 
big step up to make sure that adver- 
tisements are honest. The next is to 
make them informative—maximally 
useful to the shopper. And there are, 
in addition to government action, 
powerful forces that are helping get 
both jobs done.” 

“Let me guess,” said Mr. James. He 
held up his fingers to tick off the fac- 
tors. “We've already seen the first: 
As more and more consumers become 
welltrained and intelligent, a better 
grade of advertising will be made 
more profitable. Second, consumers 
can put on direct pressure. Third, 
businessmen themselves are going to 
be working toward higher standards.” 

“T fall off at number 3,” Miss Dixon 
protested. “Businessmen are respon- 
sible for the present mess.” 

“Maybe so, but I'll bet good busi- 
nessmen are very conscious of the pub- 
lic’s skepticism, that when an ethical 
firm spends a lot of money on good 


advertising it hates to see public confi- 





dence sapped away by some chiseler 
in the next column.” 

“You've hit the nail on the head,” 
Mrs. Wood backed him up. “For 
many years ethical businessmen have 
been working to push up the general 
level of advertising. That’s the main 
reason why they have supported Bet- 
ter Business Bureaus, why they gen- 
erally back the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and why publications and 
advertising associations keeping work- 
ing for better advertising. Even if 
limiting what they can say cramps 
their own style a little, they recognize 
that it builds up public confidence in 
something that costs them hard cash. 

“In the long run, the interests of 
the ethical advertiser and of the con- 
sumer are close together. Of course, 
tho, every advertiser is going to keep 
on trying to persuade you to buy, be- 
cause that’s the way our economic 
system operates.” 

“It’s perfectly legitimate,” said Miss 
Dixon, “for a seller to use persuasion 
to get me to buy, just as it is for me 
to look for the best bargain I can find. 
I simply want him to base his per- 
suasion on honest, sincere appeals, to 
give me the facts I need if I’m going 
to buy intelligently. He owes me that 
because I’m the person who lays the 
money on the line. But if he does 
that, I’m perfectly willing to take re- 
sponsibility for my decisions.” 

“That’s a sound and practical plat- 
form,” said Mrs. Wood. “Now remem- 
ber the 2 steps we have outlined to 
make that platform come true: First, 
use well the advertising now in exist- 
ence. Second, work to get a more use- 
ful kind in the future.” 

[Based on Learning To Use Adver- 
tising, a unit for highschool students, 
by FRED T. WILHELMS, Consumer Edu- 
cation Study, National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals. | 
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Junior 


F. B. SMITH 


Principal, Newton Booth School, Sacramento, California 


C 
[= Two YEARS aco Junior 


was the most despised, mis- 
{ trusted, and belligerent pupil 
| in our elementary school. 


YSS= His home was practically 


everything that a home should not be. 
His father, a neurotic suffering from 
shellshock received in World War I, 
beat him unmercifully but became in- 
sanely angered if his son was punished 
at school. His mother had little love 
and no understanding for him. 

At school, conditions which did not 
seem to affect other children adversely 
“set Junior off on one of his crazy 
spells,” as one child expressed it. Fre- 
quently he required more attention 
than his 35 or 40 classmates together. 
Many days he spent the greater part 
of his time in my office. 

Here is a typical week of Junior’s 
life as recorded in my private files: 

Monday: Junior’s homeroom teacher 
was on yard duty, which caused her to 
come in the room 5 minutes late. She 
found Junior rolling on the floor, fight- 
ing with a boy whose pencil Junior be- 
lieved was his. Junior admitted later 
that the pencil was not his. Results: 
2 wrecked shirts, a black eye, and a 
furious parent. 

Tuesday: Sent from science room 
because he told the teacher he was 
“minding my own business” when 
asked what he was doing. 

Wednesday: Sent to my office for 
failure to work his arithmetic, fighting 
in the hall, and tripping a boy. 

Thursday: Mother of 2 small daugh- 
ters made serious complaint about him. 

Friday: Junior started a game of 
“slaughter” at noon time. This game, 
strictly forbidden, consists of indis- 
criminate tackling and tripping and 
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piling on top of one another. Junior’s 
weight was 165. He played with third- 
and fourth-grade children. The cas- 
ualties were 3 bloody noses, 2 skinned 
knees, a badly skinned arm, a near con- 
cussion, and much damage to clothing. 

One day Junior, while riding his 
bicycle, ran down a little girl. I pun- 
ished him severely. The mother ap- 
peared at my office with Junior the 
next day. She burst into a tirade at my 


If this were fiction, we could 


say that, his problems solved, 


Junior lived happily ever after. 
In real life things are different. 





inhumanity. When I told her that 
Junior had tried to run down a little 
girl in the first grade, he quickly con- 
tradicted, “She was in the kinder- 
garten.” 

The mother then sensed the boy’s 
attitude and wanted to “beat him up.” 
She turned against him and his home 
life became even more unpleasant. 
Meanwhile his father died. 

One day the art teacher said the boy 
had a one-track mind and that he be- 
came confused when he worked with 
other people. She told of the fine 
painting he did on murals when he 
was alone. When he was doing this 
type of work, he was a selfrespecting 
citizen and accomplished remarkable 
results. It was not possible to create 
murals day after day even to save a 
boy’s soul, but if he were successful 
with certain things, why not let him 


do those things which required similar 
working conditions? 








A teacher suggested the ditto and 
mimeograph machine. Junior wa; 
made “Master of the Ditto Machine” 

Two weeks passed. One day I came 
into my office to find Junior there. 

“Mr. Smith,” he asked, “if I don’ 
get sent to your office any more, can 
I keep on dittoing?” 

One week from that day a teacher 
reported that Junior was not in school, 
I phoned his home at 10 am. A sleepy 
voice (that of his mother) said, “Junior 
is in the detention home. I haven’t had 
time to bother with him yet.” 

After dismissal from the home, 
Junior came back to school. His crime 
was that he had helped to burglarize 
a warehouse where cigarettes, candy, 
and soft drinks were stored. He found 
the social approval he craved by show- 
ing some of the other boys that, by 
using the ventilator shaft, the ware- 
house could be entered. 

When the officers came to ques 
tion Junior and announce to me that 
the mother felt he 
should be put away, 
I demanded con- 
sideration for the 
boy. He continued in 
school as head mime- 
ographer. He gradu- 
ated and went to the 
junior high, where 
an understanding 
principal broke all 
traditions by making him part of the 
mimeographing crew, an honor usually 
reserved for eighth graders. 

Then his mother was sent to an 
insane asylum and Junior went to live 
with an aunt. When this arrangement 
was found to be impossible, he went 
to a children’s home. That meant @ 
transfer to a new school. Principals 
relayed messages about the boy to 
school counselors and efforts were 
made to try to prevent undoing the 
constructive work already done. 

At present all I can say is that this 
boy, since graduation from elementary 
school, has been in 2 junior high- 
schools and has been reported as suc- 
cessfully fitting into their pattern o! 
school life. 

Junior is still doing well. If he does 
develop into a useful citizen, here's 
giving a lot of credit to. some mighty 
understanding and patient teachers, 
counselors, and principals. 


A timely article by the superintend- 
ent of the Cleveland, Ohio schools. 


CHARLES LAKE 


CHARLOTTE BROOKS PHOTO 


Building Selfreliant Citizens 


N” many months ago I visited a 
sixth-grade class which “turned 
teacher” to its city superintendent. It 
was Stamp Day. 

An air of selfreliance and efficiency 
pervaded the room as student cashiers, 
tellers, and bookkeepers checked or- 
ders, made change, and tabulated their 
stamp sales. One by one, representa- 
tives came from other rooms with their 
orders for stamps and even bonds. 
With complete selfconfidence these 
sixth-graders conferred over unex- 
pected problems and checked their 
addition and multiplication of the va- 
rious orders. At the blackboard several 
pupils posted the room sales so that 
others might verify the totals as part 
of their arithmetic practice. 

When everything tallied they began 


to talk it over, pointing out the in- 
crease over last week and the week 
before. Almost without warning they 
began to discuss the reasons for saving 
and the importance of regular saving. 
Then I realized more than ever be- 
fore that the interest on their war 
bonds is not the only dividend they are 
reaping from their wartime savings. 
These youngsters are learning the basic 
rules of money management and are 
developing a better sense of values as 
a result. They are learning how to 
manage their money so that it makes 
the greatest contribution to a full life. 
And they are learning to be active 
and informed citizens because they are 
shareholders in their government. 
Probably you are saying there is 
nothing unusual in this scene. I know 


that. And because this scene is almost 
universal, it is significant. What has 
happened to this sixth-grade group in 
Cleveland has happened in nearly 
every school in America. As a byprod- 
uct of their effort to “help win the 
war,” school children have learned 
how to save, why it is to their advan- 
tage to save regularly, and how they 
as citizens may contribute to the eco- 
nomic wellbeing of their nation. 
These are educational values worth 
retaining, war or no war. For this rea- 
son many school superintendents will 
join me in gratification that bonds and 
stamps will continue on sale. Partly 
filled stamp books can be the bridge 
from war savings to peace savings. 
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HRU OBSERVATION of experienced 
) ser student teachers, as well as ap- 
praisal of themselves, the critic teach- 
ers of our Demonstration Highschool 
have discovered and listed their most 
prevalent errors or bad habits. You 
may recognize here many of your own 
faults. Are you doing anything to cor- 
rect them? 


[1] Lack of enthusiasm. 


This is unforgivable. Most students 
need inspiration in order to keep them 
moving along. 


[2] Using sarcasm. 


Pupils do not resent being “bawled 
out” when they misbehave, but some 
students have even left highschool be- 
cause their teachers were sarcastic, and 
nothing hurts a conscientious student 
more than a sarcastic remark. 


[3] Poor posture. 


A teacher should be conscious of his 
own posture and encourage students 
to practice correct posture habits. Many 
teachers drape themselves on the edge 
of their desks, lean against the wall, 
or stand on one leg. 


[4] Talking too loudly or too low, too 
rapidly, or too slowly. 


A pleasing, forceful voice is an im- 
portant part of a teacher’s classroom 
personality. A teacher having trouble 
with classroom discipline usually talks 
too loudly in the vain hope that the 
students who want to pay attention 
can hear above the noise of the others. 


[5] Using mannerisms that distract 
students’ attention. 

Teachers twiddle their thumbs, bite 
nails, pull the ear or nose, stretch them- 
selves, play with a piece of chalk or 
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HERBERT W. WEY 


Principal, Appalachian State Teach- 
ers College Demonstration High- 
school, Boone, North Carolina 
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rings, pat students on head, twirl a 
watch chain, flip a pencil or pen clip, 
play with the hair, scratch, rub or pick 
at the face, pace the floor. 


[6] Neglecting heat, light, ventila- 
tion, humidity, and general appearance 
of the room. 


If you want to make yourself popular 
with your students, give them an at- 
tractive and comfortable room. Many 
teachers are easily chilled and keep 
their rooms too hot. An overheated 
room is by no means conducive to 
mental activity. If seats are movable, 
study different seating arrangements 
and decide which gives best lighting 
for each individual. 





[7] Failing to learn pupils’ names. 
Tho it is difficult for highschool 


teachers to learn the names of some 
150 new students each year, they 
should make a special effort to do so 
during the first 2 weeks of school. 


[8] Standing in front of windows, 
blinding students who look at you. 
After looking at the light it may take 


the pupil several minutes to readjust 
his eyes to the blackboard. 


[9] Standing in front of boardwork. 


Many teachers lower efficiency by 
obstructing the view of a section of 
the class. When location of the board 


MAKE ERRORS 


or seating arrangement impede, use 
pointers. 


[10] Carelessness in writing and 
drawing on the blackboard. 


[11] Going too fast at the beginning 
of the course. 


Tho the elementary part is often un- 
interesting to the teacher, it lays the 
foundation for future work. 


[12] Taking for granted pupils know 
certain facts. 


Students usually learn and forget 
rapidly. Achievement, prognostic, and 
inventory tests reveal knowledge and 
weaknesses of the class as a whole and 
the teacher can then review founda- 
tion material for the new work. 


[13] Trying to cover too much ma- 
terial in a limited amount of time. 


[14] Plunging into work before get- 
ting attention of class. 

The daily quiz at the beginning of 
the period is one of the many excellent 
means of getting immediate attention. 


[15] Wasting time on routine mat- 
ters. 


An efficient teacher handles routine 
matters so that a minimum amount of 
time is wasted, by eliminating roll-call 
thru helpful seating arrangement, pass- 
ing out papers during the directed 


study period, having materials on hand 
when needed. 


[16] Failing to budget time cor- 
rectly. 


Class activities should be changing 
continuously. A lesson plan should be 
adjustable to changes arising during 
the actual period. 


[17] Working too long on one ac- 
tivity, thus lowering student interest. 


The teacher who does not get over 
a fact in the first 15 or 20 minutes 





th 





t well change the activity and 


migh 
come back to this later on. 


[18] Talking too much and answer- 
ing his own questions. 


[19] Failing to prepare lesson. 


The teacher who bluffs is soon dis- 
covered and condemned by students. 


[20] Reciting yesterday's lesson, thus 
lowering class interest. 


[21] Failing to explain material on 
student’s level. 


Explaining new material so that each 
student can understand it is a difficult 
task when a teacher has in each class 
25 or more students varying widely in 
their abilities. 





[28] Correcting pupil's mistakes to 
him alone instead of to the entire class. 


[29] Failing to observe practices of 
the school with respect to rules govern- 


ing routine matters and general con- 
duct of the students. 


When a teacher signs a contract, he 
agrees to help carry thru the philos- 
ophy of the school. If he thinks he has 
a better means of handling these rou- 
tine matters, he can make his sugges- 
tion in the correct manner. If it is not 
approved he should lose graciously. 


[30] Making assignments at the 
wrong time. 


How often have you, caught by the 
bell, given your assignment as the stu- 


Education is a painful, continual, and difficult work, 


to be done by kindness, by watching, by warning, by 


precept, and by praise, but above all, by example. 


[22] Going off on a tangent. 


The students encourage this. Supple- 
mentary work to enliven interest is 
good, but wasting time on trivial mat- 
ters is not. 


[23] Allowing students’ ultimate in- 
terests to be sacrificed to their immedi- 
ate interests. 


A teacher can justify interruption of 
his scheduled work in order to take up 
something important in which stu- 
dents are interested, but he must be on 
guard lest students study only those 
things of temporary interest. 


[24] Permitting pupils to recite to 
the teacher instead of to the class. 


[25] Calling on the better students 
too often, 


[26] Calling on a particular student 
before stating a question. 


Other members of the class, feeling 
they have nothing to challenge them, 
fail to pay attention to either question 
or answer. It is better to state the ques- 
tion, give the entire class time to con- 
sider, then call upon a pupil. 


[27] Repeating pupils’ answers. 


Pree When a teacher feels that his 
Class has not received the right idea is 
€ justified in restating the answer so 


as to fix the correct thought in the 
minds of the pupils. 


RUSKIN 


dents were filing out of your room? 
The assignment should be given at a 
definite time and explained clearly. 
Present the new material; then follow 
it with the assignment and an explana- 
tion. 


[31] Failing to make definite as- 
signments. 


Assignments should be made so that 
students will know what is required 
of them, and yet allow leeway for ini- 
tiative. A minimum amount of work 
that all students must accomplish, plus 
additional tasks for those who wish 
extra credit, will take care of both the 
average and the highly intelligent. 


[32] Ineffective and too infrequent 
reviews. 


Review should tie facts together and 
fix them in the students’ minds. 


[33] Failing to check papers cor- 
rectly. 


Teachers who disregard the check- 
ing of papers entirely and grade by 
subjective means lower the students’ 
initiative. Others who fail to mark all 
the errors or to correct any of them 
mislead the student. 


[34] Failing to give examination 
papers back on time. 


Since the major purpose of examina- 
tions is to improve instruction, papers 








should be given back the next day. 
Many students enjoy taking examina- 
tions and all want to know their scores 
as soon as they have completed the 
tests. This interest diminishes rapidly 
and in several days the student has for- 
gotten the examination. 


[35] Challenging pupils to misbe- 
have in class. 


The teacher who tells a new group 
how “tough” he is and that he is not 
going to allow this and that to go 
on merely challenges students to prove 
otherwise. It is better to assume that 
the class will behave, go ahead with 
work until some disciplinary case 
arises, then act at once. The same is 
true of cheating. 


[36] Punishing individual students 
in the presence of the class. 


The individual who misbehaves in 
class should be isolated and dealt with 
at the end of the class period or at the 
end of the school day. 


[37] Losing temper and es | in- 
significant matters upset classwork. 


Disciplinary cases should be handled 
at the close of the period or after school 
hours. A teacher who loses his temper 
has lost the upper hand with his stu- 
dents and they know it. Most disci- 
plinary cases occur during the last 2 
periods of the school day. Many prob- 
lems that loom large when teachers are 
tired seem small the next day. 


[38] Making threats. 


In the first place, teachers should sel- 
dom make threats. In the second, they 
should not make threats they cannot 
carry out. Too many teachers threaten 
students over and over, yet never do 
anything about executing the threats. 
Students soon catch on and pass 
around word that there is no need to 
worry as these teachers never do any- 
thing but talk. 


[39] Punishing the entire class for 
misbehavior of one or 2. 


Students believe that they should not 
tell on someone who misbehaves, and 
that they should not be punished be- 
cause the teacher is unable to determine 
the culprit. When the group is urging 
on the individual who is misbehaving, 
punishment of the entire class might 
be justified; but when only one in the 
class misbehaves, it would be better 
for the teacher to dismiss the case than 
to punish the entire group. 
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Recreation Chart for the Weekend 


“Wat pip you po this weekend?” 
is the question asked on the large 
recreation chart in my classroom. Each 
child’s name is on the chart and each 
Monday he writes in many of the 
things he did over the previous week- 
end. The chart gives us material for 
oral language lessons, helps us to see 
need for improvement in spelling and 
writing, and provides me with excel- 
lent “spring-boards” for guidance in 
the wise use of leisure time, money, 
and effort. So that the child will feel 
free to be frank, I try never to be 
critical of what he writes on the chart. 
But I emphasize the things that are 
good and wholesome. 


—MARY THURSTON, teacher, Memphis, 
Tennessee. 


They Came, They Saw, They Ate 


Tuis YEAR our school inaugurated a 
series of homeroom-sponsored lunch- 
eons. In September the 3 first grades 
sent out invitations to all their parents 
to come to school to visit and have 
lunch. Many parents came, visited in 
the classrooms all morning, then had 
lunch with their children in the cafe- 
teria which the PTA had sponsored. 
The next luncheon was given for par- 
ents of the fifth and sixth grades. In- 
vitations, committees, and plans were 
all made by these upper-grade chil- 
dren. At the November meeting the 
added interest and attendance were 
very noticeable. The benefits are mu- 
tual. Parents and teachers can work 
together more effectively if they can 
get together. This arrangement brings 
out many more parents than does our 
regular PTA meeting. 


——MRS. JANE BIGBEE, teacher, Prince 
Georges County, Maryland. 


Motivation thru Locomotion 


My rFirst-cravers love to play “loco- 
a 
motive.” The class lines up across the 
room. One pupil, chosen to be engi- 
neer, takes his place behind the first 
child in the line. When I flash a card 
these 2 children compete to see who 
can say the word first. If the engineer is 
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first, he may continue to be engineer 
and moves behind the second child. If 
the first child in the line says the word 
first, he becomes the engineer. The 
engineer moves along the line behind 
each child until some one beats him 
by saying the word first. 

At the end of the lesson I put all 
my cards on the floor facing my read- 
ing group. One child is invited to 
pick up 3 or 4 cards that will make 
a sentence. He places the cards in the 
chalk tray and then reads them. We 
continue until all cards are taken. 

—MRS. HELEN WALSH, teacher, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


That the Blind May See 


Turu the Talking Book which the 
American Foundation for the Blind 
has perfected for the use of the 75% 
of the country’s blind population 
which has not mastered finger-read- 
ing, the blind student can listen to a 
wide variety of books in sound which 
cover the chief branches of a liberal 
education. These Talking Books are 
in reality albums of long-playing pho- 
nograph discs less cumbersome than 
ordinary records. They are played on 
a reading machine devised to enable 
the blind person to control and operate 
it by touch alone. 

When the Talking Books are trans- 
lations from inkprint into sound of 
biographies, essays, or standard works 
of fiction and general literature, they 
are read by a single reader. But when 
they are dramas, they are acted by 
full casts of Broadway players with 
appropriate sound effects and accom- 
paniment. Each double-sided disc plays 
for half an hour, which means that 
the average-size book—a portfolio of 
some 15 or 16 discs—has a reading 
time of 744 or 8 hours. For further 
information address The American 
Foundation for the Blind, 15 West 
16th St., N. Y., N. Y. 


—F. FRASER BOND, 51 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


“Bless Us All” 


I am a colored teacher and formerly 
taught in Washington, D. C. In 1929 
I was appointed to the New York 
public schools to a school under a 





Jewish principal who exemplified in 
every way his belief in the brother- 
hood of man. I am now teaching in 
Harlem. I have found the following 
prayer especially useful in establishing 
right ideals among children. 


Good-Night Prayer 


Our Father, You have given us 

So much of love and joy today 

That I am thinking joy and love 

To other children far away. 

Wherever they lie down to sleep 

Happy and tired with work and play, 
Yellow and brown and black and white, 
Our Father, bless us all tonight! 


—AMELIA JOSEPHINE BURR 
—CLEMENTINE B, SIMKINS, teacher, East 


Meredith, N.Y. 


Adventure in South America 


My ctassgs in commercial geography 
have completed a large relief map, 3’ 
by 5’, of South America. One repub- 
lic at a time was thoroly studied. This 
proved to be of great interest and 
enabled us to understand many con- 
ditions with which the students never 
before were acquainted. Our study of 
Peru, for example, revealed clearly the 
great difficulties in communication 
between the coast and cities. We used 
reliable explorer-literature and the map 
indicated in detail the dangerous 
trails followed by some of the men. 
No phase of social, economic, and 
political import was omitted. 

Brazil, its immense sources along 
the Amazon particularly, was about 
the most exciting study of all. One of 
my students has also just completed 
a 3 by 5 relief map of the Panama 
Canal. A small boat can actually be 
run thru the locks, showing how a 
steamer could be raised some 85 feet 
and then lowered again to the ocean 
on the other side. Locks, lighthouses, 
and radio stations all have lights which 
are lit up during the passage of the 
steamer. 

—ALEXANDER ENNA, Department of 


Commercial Geography, Franklin High- 
school, Portland, Oregon. 


(Send your ideas to NEA Journal, 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, 
Washington 6, D. C.) 











Grading 


Can you give me some ideas that 
will aid me in evaluating the work 
of my ninth-grade students? 


Look for the evidence. For conven- 
ience such evidence might be grouped 
under the headings of homework, 
classwork, test results, and extra credit. 
Each of these tells something about 
the quantity and quality of a pupil’s 
work. The homework record indicates 
the consistency with which the pupil 
has carried out his responsibility for 
the preparation of his lessons. Class- 
work signifies something of his ability 
to use that homework in discussion, 
to cooperate, to think on his feet, to 
use language to convey meaning. 
Test marks show something of his 
retention of important subjectmatter, 
his judgment, and power to do reflec- 
tive thinking. Extra credit involves 
preparation over and beyond the basic 
requirements of the course and thus 
demonstrates his initiative and ability 
to see his school subject reflected in 
the life outside of school. Remember, 
also, that there are many important 
values in learning that cannot be meas- 
ured objectively. 


Homework in the Intermediate 
Grades 


We are having quite an argument 
about homework in the intermediate 
grades. What do you think about it? 


From what we know about indi- 
vidual differences, it stands to reason 
that children need different amounts 
of time to accomplish a given task. 
For this reason as well as to develop 
the habit of systematic study it seems 
Wise to have a limited amount of 
homework in the middle grades; but 
be careful about the kind and amount. 
For the average or slow child it might 
consist of the additional drill needed; 
for the brighter child it might in- 
clude supplementary work. Be sure 
that It is something the children can 
do without much further direction. 
Check occasionally to see how long 
it takes them to do a given assign- 
ment at home, then do the same kind 
of task at school. If there is much dis- 
crepancy in time, find out under what 


circumstances they are working at 
home. Some common reasons might 
be too much radio, play, dawdling, an 
unsuitable place in which to work, or 
lack of ability to follow directions. 


Pupil Helpers 


Would you have children help in 
the marking of papers? 


Yes. Teaching children to evaluate 
their own work well is good teaching. 
The children should be led to see the 
importance of what they are doing 
and to understand their responsibility 
with respect to it. The marking sys- 
tem used should be one that they can 
use readily, and great care should be 
exercised to make certain that the 
marking is entirely fair. Make it easy 
for them to be honest. Remember that 
children’s moral legs are not always 
very strong. Take unobtrusive, suitable 
precautions that will make the mark- 
ing contribute to their selfreliance and 
growth in independence. When well 
done, the practice should give the 
pupils a better idea of their own prog- 
ress and leave you with more energy 
for other phases of teaching. 


Class Discussions 


It seems to me that my pupils are 
merely repeating what they read in 
books. I am at a loss to know how to 
improve the situation. 


Select a few important objectives to 
serve as goalposts for the lesson. Then 
teach ideas thru your subjectmatter. 
Base your class discussion on good 
thought questions, using “how” and 
“why” rather than “what,” “when,” 
and “where.” Set the stage for good 
thinking by preparing the class for 
each major question. Make that prep- 
aration in terms of their interests or 
what they already know. Phrase your 
question so it will elicit a variety of 
responses. Try to keep still yourself so 
long as the class has something worth- 
while to say. Watch the time that 
elapses between the putting of your 
question and your designation of a 
pupil to respond. Give pupils time to 
think. Have some pictorial material 
ready. Take time to analyze your class- 
work. Do you have enough variety? 





Giving Evidence 


We had a case of stealing in our 
school recently and some boys who 
know who did it will not reveal their 
names. How can we make them do 
so? 


You probably can’t, for it takes great 
courage for a teen-ager to testify 
against his fellows, but you can give 
them something to think about that 
may be even more important. Ask 
them what would happen if their 
family cars were stolen; what they 
would expect of the police or of wit- 
nesses who could give evidence con- 
cerning the case. Ask them to find out 
what may happen if a witness refuses 
to give such evidence. Be sure to dif- 
ferentiate clearly between “tattling” 
and legitimate evidence. Help the 
students to see that they are being 
protected by the willingness of others 
to uphold law and order; that in re- 
turn they must carry their share of 
responsibility for law and order in the 
school. It is not right to expect to 
share a protection that one is not will- 
ing to give. 


Supplementary Reading Lists 


Please recommend some supplemen- 
tary reading lists for junior and senior 
highschools. 


A Basic Book Collection for High 
Schools—compiled by a joint commit- 
tee of the American Library Associa- 
tion, the National Education Associa- 
tion, and the National Council of 
Teachers of English. $2. 1942. Ameri- 


can Library Association, Chicago. 
Covers many fields. 
One Hundred Books Everyone 


Should Know, Personal Growth Leaf- 
let 202. 1¢ each. No order for leaflets 
accepted for less than 25¢. NEA. 

Historical Fiction and Other Read- 
ing References for classes in junior 
and senior highschools, by Hannah 
Logasa. $2. 1941. McKinley Publish- 
ing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Personal Growth Leaflets Nos. 206, 
233, and 237 are all devoted to fiction 


for junior and senior highschool stu- 
dents. 1¢ each. NEA. 
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From War to Peace 


THE AXIS IN DEFEAT—a collection of 
documents on American policy toward 
Germany and Japan. Dept. of State Pub. 
2423. 1945. 118p. 30¢. Supt. Doc. 


GI ROUNDTABLE educational pamphlets, 
formerly available only to army person- 
nel, are now available to teachers. A few 
of the titles are: What Is Propaganda?; 
What Shall Be Done with War Crimr- 
nals?; Can We Prevent Future Wars? 
15¢ each. Supt. Doc. 


THE CHALLENGE: ONE WORLD OR NONE 
by Raymond B. Fosdick. 1945. 6p. Single 
copies free. 100 copies, $1.50. Church 
Peace Union and World Alliance for In- 
ternational Friendship thru the Churches, 
70 5th Ave., N. Y. 11. 


EUROPEAN JIcsAw by Samuel Van Val- 
kenburg—An atlas of boundary prob- 
lems. Headline Series, No. 53. July-Aug. 
1945. 96p. 25¢. Foreign Policy Assn., 22 
E. 38th St., N. Y. 16. 


HOW CAN WE ASSURE LASTING PEACE IN 
JaPAN?—A radio discussion by Carlos 
Romulo, Royal Arch Gunnison, Wilfred 
Fleisher, and Max Hill. 1945. 24p. 10¢. 
Town Hall, 123 W. 43rd St., N. Y. 18. 


SECURITY AGAINST RENEWED GERMAN 
AGGRESSION by William L. Clayton— 
Discusses American position on question 
of what to do with Germany and how 
to administer the peace. Dept. of State 
Pub. 2366. 1945. 38p. 10¢. Supt. Doc. 


TRIAL OF WAR CRIMINALS—contains the 
report of Justice Jackson to the President; 
agreement establishing an international 
tribunal; and indictment of war crimi- 
nals. 1945. 89p. 20¢. Supt. Doc. 


WAR AND PEACE AIMS—extracts from 
statements of United Nations leaders. 
Special supplement No. 6 to the United 
Nations Review. Oct. 15, 1945. 192p. 
75¢. United Nations Information Office, 
610 5th Ave., N. Y. 


FINANCING POSTWAR  PROSPERITY—a 
symposium of 6 leading economists. 1945. 
520p. $3. Toward American Prosperity: 
Views of Six Leading Economists Oct. 
1945. 24p. Short, pithy discussions of 
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INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 


full employment, taxation, government 
spending, etc., by 6 economists, based on 
their contributions to preceding publica- 
tion. Twentieth Century Fund, 330 W. 
42nd St., N. Y. 18. 


Full Employment 


FISCAL POLICY FOR FULL EMPLOYMENT 
—Planning Pamphlet No. 45. 54p. 25¢. 
National Budgets for Full Employment 
—Planning Pamphlets No. 43 and 44. 
g6p. 50¢. National Planning Assn., 800 
21st St., N.W., Wash., D.C. 


RECONVERSION—THE JOB AHEAD by J. A. 
Livingston. Public Affairs Pamphlet 94 
(32p. 10¢). There Can Be Jobs for All 
by Maxwell S. Stewart—Beveridge’s plan 
for full employment. Public Affairs 
Pamphlet 105 (1945. 32p. 10¢). Will 
Negroes Get Jobs Now? by Herbert 
Northrup. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
110 (32p. 1o0¢). Quantity discounts. 
Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y. 20. 


Intercultural Education 


AMERICAN UunITy. A monthly educa- 
tional guide issued by the Council 
Against Intolerance in America, 17 E. 
42nd St., N. Y. 17. Free to teachers who 
indicate their positions with request. Ask 
also about other publications available 
free to teachers. 


FOR INTERESTING, educational cartoons 
on important international and national 
questions, write to Appreciate America, 
130 N. Wells St., Chicago 7. Free. Good 
for school newspapers. 


PUBLICATIONS ON INTERCULTURAL EDU- 
CATION FOR SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY— 
List of books, pamphlets, and bibliogra- 
phies. 1945. 16p. Free. Bureau for Inter- 


cultural Education, 119 W. 57th St. 
N. Y. 19. 


Memory Selections 


SELECTIONS FOR MEMORIZING—GRADES I 
THRU 16. A graded collection of prose 
and poetry giving in inexpensive form 
our heritage of purpose, religious ideals, 
love of country, beauty, and wisdom. 
16p. 1¢ each. No orders accepted for 
less than 25¢. Quantity discounts. NEA. 


Music and Recreation 


HOME PLAY (1945. 95p, 75¢); Day 
Camping (1945. 43p, 50¢); Parties A 


to Z (1945. 96p, 75¢); Outdoors Indoors 
(1945. 52p, 75¢); Gardening—School, 
Community, Home (1940. 6op. 50¢). 
Helpful for teachers of elementary and 
kindergarten children. National Recrea- 
tion Assn., 315 4th Ave., N. Y. 10. 


MUSIC OF THE UNITED NATIONS, by 
Anne E. Pierce, University of Iowa Ex- 
tension Bulletin 592.—Excellent as a 
work unit for junior-senior highschool 
music classes. Words and music. 1945. 
g6p. 25¢. University of Iowa, Iowa City. 


Our Democracy 


“CONGRESS AT WORK, rev. e€d.—a 
graphic story of how our laws are made 
and of the men who make them. 1945. 
32p. 15¢ single copies. 10¢ each in orders 
of 10 or more. Scholastic Magazines, 220 


E, 42nd St., N. Y. 17. 


POLITICAL PARTIES: AN AMERICAN WAY. 
1945. 32p. 1o¢. National Foundation for 
Education in American Citizenship and 
Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y. 20. 


United Nations 


FOR INEXPENSIVE PAMPHLETs on British 
affairs write to Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, 542 5th Ave., N. Y. 19. 


THE UNITED NATIONS IN THE MAKING: 
BASIC DOCUMENTS—contains documents 
on Atlantic Charter, Teheran Confer- 
ence, Cairo Conference, Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals, Crimea Conference, 
United Nations Charter. 1945. 130p. 25¢. 
World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon 
St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Youth Problems and Family Life 


“FAMILY LIFE,” vol. 10, no. 8 of Build- 
ing America. 28p. 30¢. (Issued monthly 
Oct. thru May, $2.25 for year.) Building 
America, 2 W. 45th St., N. Y. 19. 


JIMMY MOVES To BAYvIEW, by Mabel 
Garret Wagner. Told in story form, this 
pamphlet, written for children, shows the 
influence of community agencies on fam- 


ily life. 1945. 24p. 25¢. Friendship Press, 
156 5th Ave., N. Y. ro. 


YOUTH CENTERS—an appraisal and a 
look ahead. 1945. 34p. Free. Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Office of Community War 
Services, Division of Recreation, Wash. 
25, D. C. 
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The Teacher's Moral Obligation 
To Read 


ue teacher’s reading is of quadruple 
| pociorscring It serves his own per- 
sonal growth and joy in life. It serves 
his professional development. It serves 
to help guide the reading of students 
whose intellectual life is entrusted 
largely to teachers. It serves the com- 
munity because of the influence which 
teachers exert or should exert on the 
| thinking and reading of their friends 
and neighbors. Teachers are licensed by 
the community to give it moral, intel- 
lectual, and civic leadership. The teacher 
does well to plan constantly for broad 
reading, to allow regular times for it, 
and to permit nothing to interfere with 
the reading which is necessary to full 
growth and effectiveness. 


Book-of-the-Month for February 


MODERN MAN IS OBSOLETE by Norman 
Cousins points out what the atomic age 
can mean for evil or for good. Against 
the historic background of early Greece 
and our own period of constitution 
building, the author urges the necessity 
and the possibility of world government, 
setting forth these “basic principles nec- 
essarily related to an effective system of 
international control: 

No control without power. 

No power without law. 

No law without government.” 


Says the author, “If this reasoning is 
correct, then modern man is obsolete, 
a selfmade anachronism becoming more 
incongruous by the minute. He has 
exalted change in everything but him- 
self, He has leaped centuries ahead in 
inventing a new world to live in, but he 
knows little or nothing about his own 
part in that world. 

‘Man is left, then, with a crisis in 
decision. The main test before him in- 
Volves his will to change rather than his 
ability to change. That he is capable 
ot change is certain.” If man is to sur- 
vive, he must learn to accept change in 
social institutions as he now accepts 
change in science and technology. The 
book is published by the Viking Press, 
18 East 48th St. New York 17, N. Y. 
1945. 59p. $1. = 
by the oF the- Month will be selected 
Metis a staff for each issue 
ar gazine. Your suggestions are 
Fe EE RAH Eke kl oa Se 
a pre of these days is a 

O0ks.—THOMAS CARLYLE. 
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This attractive bookplate was designed 
by 2 students of Abbeville Highschool, 
Abbeville, Louisiana, for the Godchaux 
Book Collection of that school. 


Education 


SEAMAN A. KNAPP by Joseph Cannon 
Bailey. This is the story of the school- 
master of American agriculture, the 
man who had a vision of what a pros- 
perous and contented rural population 
could mean to national welfare and who 
tried to bring it to pass. His achieve- 
ments in scientific farming were numer- 
ous and varied but he is best known 
for his work as founder of the county 
farm and home’ demonstration system, 
nationalized by the Smith-Lever Act of 
1914 into the Extension System of the 
United States. There is no area in our 
country that has not felt his influence; 
yet the man himself is almost unknown. 
In depicting the life of Knapp, the 
book is a mirror of educational ideas and 
practices of the 19th century. Interesting 
and readable. 1945. 307p. $3.25. Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, N. Y. 


THE STORY OF THE SPRINGFIELD PLAN by 
Clarence I. Chatto and Alice L. Hal- 
ligan. In the face of growing postwar 
racial tensions this account of how 
Springfield attacked the 4 delusions of 
religious bigotry, racial superiority, class 
privilege, and group selfishness is both 
heartening and challenging. Should be 
required reading for citizens in every 
walk of life. 1945. 201p. $2.75. Barnes 
and Noble, 105 Fifth Ave., New York 
3 N. ¥. 


GENERAL EDUCATION IN A FREE SOCIETY. 


Report of the Harvard Committee on 
General Education. Paul H. Buck, chair- 


are more than books ... 


... they are the life, the very heart and core of ages 
past, the reason why men lived and worked and died, 
the essence and quintessence of their lives. —Amy LOWELL 


man. The Report asserts that the func- 
tion of education is to help each person 
fulfil the unique, particular functions 
in life which it is in him to fulfil, and to 
fit him so far as it can for those com- 
mon spheres which, as a citizen and 
heir of a joint culture, he will share 
with others. How, then, to achieve diver- 
sity and unity in education is the key 
question in this report which has been 
widely discussed. 1945. 267p. $2. Har- 
vard University Press, 38 Quincy St., 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


OUR TEEN-AGE BOYS AND GIRLS by Lester 
D. and Alice Crow. Suggestions for par- 
ents, teachers, and youth leaders in 
treating the numerous problems in 
the adolescent struggle for adjustment. 
1945. 366p. $3. McGraw-Hill, 330 West 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


500 BOOKS FOR CHILDREN compiled by 
Nora Beust, with Supplement compiled 
by Nora Beust and Eleanore F. Clift. 
Every teacher needs for his professional 
working library lists of children’s books 
to guide him in ordering books and in 
recommending them to children and 
their parents. The lists given here are 
especially helpful. The books were chosen 
to stimulate wide reading interests and 
to satisfy intelligently children’s curiosi- 
ties. Specific grade levels at which each 
book is enjoyed most by the juvenile 
reader are indicated. Both lists may be 
secured from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 500 
Books for Children, 15¢ each; Supple- 


ment, 5¢ each. 


For GI's and Others 


A GUIDE TO COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES AND 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED 
STATES recently issued by the American 
Council on Education gives detailed in- 
formation state by state for each insti- 
tution in the state, including type of 
institution, calendar, veterans education, 
curriculums, costs, health services, hous- 
ing arrangements, advisory services, stu- 
dent aid, physical education and recrea- 
tion, and special rules and regulations. 
Compiled and edited by Carter V. Good 
and his associates of the University of 
Cincinnati, the volume should be espe- 
cially useful to educational advisers. 
1945. 681p. $5. American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place North- 
west, Washington 6, D. C. 
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Problems in American Life Series 


Tre Nationa Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals and the National 
Council for the Social Studies are jointly 
sponsoring a series of resource units on 
vital social, economic, and political issues 
of the present day. Designed for teachers 
in the secondary schools (and not in- 
tended for pupil reading) each unit con- 
sists of [1] an uptodate, scholarly anal- 
ysis of a current social problem and [2] 
teaching aids giving suggestions for 
school study of each problem. Attention 
has been called to many of these units 
in past issues of NEA Journa. A com- 
plete list of titles may be secured from 
either of the NEA departments sponsor- 
ing the series. 

The final unit in the series, No. 22, 
is now available. Entitled Motor Vehicle 
Transportation in American Life, it dis- 
cusses the economic, social, and safety 
factors of motor transportation for Amer- 
ican youth. Its primary objective is to 
bring about safer and more efficient use 
of the motor vehicle. A helpful bibli- 
ography covers books, pamphlets, text- 
books, and visual aids. 55p. 30¢. 


Safer Highway Travel 


Sarer HicHway Travet is the title of 
an attractively illustrated 16-page pam- 
phlet issued by the National Commission 
or. Safety Education. It contains reports 
of 21 classroom teachers on school activi- 
ties in this field. The publication resulted 
from an experimental program conducted 
by the Commission on teaching safety 
thru the social studies. The reports dem- 
onstrate how traffic safety may become 
an integral part of a study in motor ve- 
hicle and highway transportation. Crea- 
tive activities carried on by teachers and 
pupils are presented in the illustrations. 

This material will be of interest and 
help to teachers in Grades 4 to 8. The 
results of the projects were carefully 
evaluated and outcomes of these class- 
room activities in child behavior and 
attitudes are shown. 15¢. 


Health and Physical Fitness for 
All American Youth 


THIs PUBLICATION is a joint undertak- 
ing of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion and the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion (an NEA department). 

The war demonstrated that health and 
physical fitness is one of the priorities in 
the education of a totally developed per- 
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sonality. In the face of enormous weak- 
ness in human physique, wide prevalence 
of preventable disease and remediable 
defects, and general lack of vigor and 
stamina, the rapidly changing world tests 
the whole man, not merely his mental 
powers. Education can help produce 
health and physical fitness; the schools 
must and will respond to this need. 

In this document the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission and the AAHPER in- 
dicate how the response in the schools 
can be made and present recommended 
educational policies for meeting this sig- 
nificant challenge. 10¢. 


Units in Consumer Education 


NEA Journat last month called at- 
tention to the consumer education text 
units for highschool students, prepared 
by the Consumer Education Study of 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals: 


No. 1—The Modern American Con- 
sumer 

No. 2—Learning To Use Advertising 

No. 3—Time on Your Hands 

No. 4—Investing in Yourself 

No. 5—Using Standards and Labels 


The series, under the direction of 
Thomas H. Briggs, formerly of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, is being 
used in many schools in the enrichment 
and adaptation of the school curriculum 
to personal and community living. The 
units sell for 25¢ each. 

Additional curriculum materials now 
in preparation are: Managing Your 
Money, Buying Insurance, Buymanship 
and Health, Using Consumer Credit, 
and The Consumer and the Law. 

Correlated with this project is the series 
on consumer education which began in 
the NEA Journat for January 1946. 
The second article, “Advertising,” ap- 
pears on page 88 of this issue. 


Educational Services for Young 
Children 


Tuts 56-page pamphlet, prepared by 
the Educational Policies Commission, is 
concerned with the problem, “What con- 
stitutes the best development and educa- 
tion for children from 3 thru 5 years of 
age?” It proposes that the educational 
services be extended downward and that 
these extended services be closely inte- 
grated with the rest of the program of 
public education. 10¢. 


Curriculum Helps 


CurricuLuM Practices IN THE SEC- 
onparY ScHoot is the title of the January 





1946 Bulletin of the National Associa. 
tion of Secondary-School Principals. It 
contains excellent descriptions of ways in 
which school systems are keeping their 
program in tune with the student needs, 
Included also is a comprehensive list of 
tests with full information as to source, 
type, grade used, price. $r. 

The February 1946 Bulletin is entitled 
The Emerging Curriculum in English in 
the Secondary School. This material has 
been prepared thru the cooperation of 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English. Teachers, administrators, super- 
visors of instruction, and directors of cur- 
riculum will find in this publication ex. 
ceptionally useful material in a most im- 
portant area of the school curriculum. $1. 


Education in Lay Magazines 


EpucationaL Research Service Circu- 
lar No. 10, 1945, “Education in Lay 
Magazines, December 1, 1945,” reviews 
articles pertaining to education which 
have appeared in noneducational maga- 


zines during September, October, and 
November. 25¢. 


Elementary School Principals 
Yearbook 


Tue Eprrortat Committee of the De- 
partment of Elementary School Princi- 
pals will meet in Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, February 18, 19, and 20 to complete 
arrangements for the 1946 yearbook on 
World Goodwill. Work on the 1947 year- 


book, Spiritual Values in the Elementary 
School, will also be continued. 


Looking Toward Tomorrow’s Schools 


A FORWARD-LOOKING PAMPHLET has 
been published jointly by the NEA and 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Parents and teachers may use 
this pamphlet for specific helps in plat 
ning local forums and meetings for dis- 
cussion of changing needs in education. 

This «publication contains discussion 
materials and topics for programs. Copies 
are being distributed to the president.ot 
each local PTA unit and NEA local 
affliated association. Additional copies 
will be furnished by these organizations 
so long as the supply lasts. 32p. Free. 


Unless otherwise indicated discounts for quan- 
tities on NEA publications are: 2-9 copies, 10°>' 
10-99 copies, 25°; 100 or more, 331/4°%,. Orders 
which amount to $1 or less must be accompanied 
by cash. Carriage charges will be prepaid on cash 
orders but not on billed orders. Order from the 
National Education Association, 1201 16th St. 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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Information, Thank You 


readers who sent us information 
concerning the poem on the December 
cover. It was written by Hattie Vose 
Hall. According to M. Gertrude 
Gould, a friend of Miss Hall’s, the 
poem should be entitled “Two Tem- 
ples,” and in the original the word 
“mother” is used instead of “teacher.” 
Miss Gould also says that the poem was 
first published in The Christian Regis- 
ter and that the author was a member 
of a family distinguished in Maine 
public life. 


e Journat is grateful to the many 


The Unpardonable Sin 


I nave FELT for a long time that to 
discriminate against teachers because 
of marriage was very unfair and 
finally, tho it almost broke my heart, 
I decided to resign in protest. I can 
never be fully happy outside the teach- 
ing profession but I have to have more 
security than the contract (if that docu- 
ment married women are given can be 
called a contract) offered me, so I made 
the break while I still could. In all fair- 
ness, how can we lure young people 
into the teaching profession and then, 
after they have spent thousands of dol- 
lars educating themselves and ‘the best 
years of their youth gaining experience, 
shove them out, not because they 
have become incompetent or unprofes- 
sional, but simply because in some 
weak moment they committed the un- 
pardonable sin, educationally speaking, 
and said “I do”? 

—MRS. ESTHER R. MCCABE, former 
teacher, Vancouver, Washington. 


- » » For Teacher-Sprouting 


_ A PIECE oF Moon is shining thru the 
icicles that fringe the kitchen window 
of the teacherage. The gas lamp purrs 
or growls according to mood. The lig- 
nite fire is dying a cold death and hop- 
ing T'll do likewise—I mean the fire’s 
oping in its mournful way, not I. 
The kitchen oilcloth is covered with 
patches of books and things. The 
‘itchen oilcloth is covered confusedly. 


Since I covered it, I must be confused.’ 


am. 


I want to be a better teacher. I want 
to understand, I want to know what 
m doing. The course of study out- 








lines units of work. The textbooks fill 
in different units. I should be able to 
coordinate the course of study and the 
texts. I don’t know enough. 

This is my question. Is there a list 
of books recommended by NEA for 
teacher-sprouting? I want some new 
leaves. 

I’m teaching 3rd, 4th, and 5th grades. 
Most of the education I’ve observed 
today, and last year, and years before 
that, is dead. Schools put out the fires 
in most kids. They smother them with 
inactive silence and meaningless facts. 

Help me to help. 


——MRS. MARY CAROLINE WITCHE KONLE, 


Trenton, North Dakota. 


A Matter of Pronouns 


To ENCOURAGE more young men to 
enter the profession, where they are 
cryingly needed, may I suggest that 
the teacher be referred to as “he”? 

—JESSE H. HARVEY, corporal, U. S. 
Army. 

A Minister Speaks 


AccEPT MY COMMENDATION for the 
many editorials that have been prospec- 
tive and prophetic. The December is- 
sue is inspiring. “The Moral Obliga- 
tions of Democracy” is illuminating. 
“When Children Listen” is an article 
that would grace any religious paper 
or magazine. 

—aA. B. CARLTON, minister of Methodist 


Church, Geneva, Alabama. 


“. . . To Hastening Ills a Prey” 


SINCE THE LIQUOR QUESTION is an evil 
second only to war, why doesn’t edu- 
cation take an active lead to help con- 
trol it? If the aims of education are 
to improve the status of the family and 
society in general, how can it ignore 
an evil that is supported by enough 
people to net an income greater than is 
spent on both education and churches 
combined—the 2 chief sources, out- 
side the home, for developing charac- 
ter and good citizens and improving 
the moral status of the nation? 

Should not the schools of America 
actively attempt to educate its youth on 
the physical effects of alcohol on the 
body and the moral effects upon family 
life? 

Many public schools give some free 
medical service such as chest X-rays, 





testing of sight and hearing, first aid, 
to boys and girls until they finish 
highschool, but never enlighten them 
on how to care for their bodies after 
they leave school. When we have an 
existing social evil within our midst 
that is responsible for broken homes, 
accidents upon the streets and high- 
ways, crimes, spread of venereal dis- 
eases, suffering children due to poverty, 
cruelty, and neglect, is education not 
shirking its duty if it does not adopt a 
constructive program that will help 
youth to know these facts? 

If the schools don’t enlighten young 
people on the physical and moral ef- 
fects of alcohol, America will not need 
a Germany nor a Japan to threaten her 
democracy. She, like France, will decay 
from within. 

—SUSIE LEWIs, teacher of commercial 


subjects, Dearborn Highschool, Dear- 
born, Michigan. 


Military Training 

I recreT the stand taken by Tue 
JourNAL in regard to universal mili- 
tary training for American youth. To 
my way of thinking, it is unfortunate 
that the American youth is to be denied 
the training that has been given the 
young men since Pearl Harbor day. 
I feel heartsick when I think of those 
who gave their lives and of others 
wounded and broken in spirit. But I 
take pride in what military training 
has done for those who are returning 
safe and sound, looking in nearly every 
instance more physically fit than when 
they left. 

—ALBERT WALKER, superintendent of 


schools, Moultrie County, Sullivan, 
Illinois. 


Stepping Stones to Peace 


We, as A Group of teachers, should 
have a common ground or platform 
in the discussing of today’s affairs. I 
believe this can best be accomplished 
thru our NEA Journat. I am a rural- 
school teacher teaching grades 4, 5, and 
6. I feel if the schools are to win the 
peace we should be teaching toward 
a common aim with similar stepping 
stones. 

—CATHERINE SHEARIN, teacher, Smith- 
field, Pennsylvania. 
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TEACHERS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS BY STATES 


Number of Classroom Teachers in Public Elementary and Secondary Schools 1870-1945 


Tuis TABLE makes it possible to 
follow the growth of our teaching staff 
in the Continental United States, state 
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Continental U.S.... 


Alabama......... 
by state over a period of 75 years. Sau. aRenathne 
Read the figures for your state. Note California. ........ 

Colorado......... 


the amazing development in Calli- 
fornia and the rapid expansion in the 
younger states generally. Note the 
substantial gains, 1920-1930 in most 


Connecticut........ 
Delaware........... 
Dist. of Columbia... 
RE 


, . Peer 
states, particularly the iarge industrial lo sasiasiie 
states, with losses in Maine, Montana, Iilinois 

T T NGlana.........-6-- 
Nebraska, North Dakota, and Oregon. itt 
In 1945 each of 16 states had more Kansas............. 
than 20,000 teachers and only 2— Kentucky.........., 
Delaware and Nevada—had fewer  ageahlllalaaas 
coi hes uaa Oe 
than nay ‘ ; Massachusetts. ..... 
Outlying areas not shown in this stoi 
table had the following teachers in 2 ere. noel 
on ‘ ons ait : Mississippi... 
1945: Alaska 350; Hawaii 3000; wirevlante see 
Puerto Rico 8000. Montana........... 
Marked increases in the teaching Nebraska... . 
5 « MPUMEIEE «5.0.0 0+ ois cc 
staff may be expected during the next ng 
few years, particularly on the higher New Jersey. .... 


levels. 
One teacher for each 100 persons in 
the total population should be a mini- 


New Mexico. 


New York......... 
North Carolina... 
North Dakota 


mum in any civilized country. That PE ooesene 
would give the United States 1,400,000 men 
teachers on the basis of current popu- Pennsylvania... 


lation figures. 


*Estimated by the NEA Research Division. 


Rhode Island > 
South Carolina.... 
South Dakota..... 


ty **South Dakota reported as part of North some. = 
Dakota. — 
Sources: Reports of the Commissioner of Vermont......... 
Education and Biennial Surveys of Education, Virginia. 
U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Washington 
Agency. West Virginia 
Wisconsin. 
Wyoming 








YG. should be kept in mind that growth in the impact of 
our fine schools on the American people is much greater 
than the above figures would indicate for 2 reasons. First, 
there has been a marked improvement in the quality of 
teaching. Standards of preparation and certification have 
advanced rapidly. Most of our 2-year normal schools became 
4-year colleges during the 1920’s. Within another 20 years 
all specific preparation for teaching may well be on the 
graduate level. The second reason lies in the amazing growth 
of highschool attendance, which practically doubled or more 
é, than doubled each decade from 1880 to 1940: 


1880—1 10,277 










1900—519,251 1920—2,200,389 


1940—6,601,444 
1910—915,061 19 30—4,399,422 





1890—202,963 
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27 ,598| 27,660) 24,585) 22,450) 22,912 
13,467) 16,989) 19,141) 16,904) 17,500 


11,100) 13,348) 15,323) 18,802) 17,700 
6,286) 8,966 et 14,830) 14,500 
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13, ,564| 17,987) 24,302) 34,552) 32,716) 33,750 
5, 8,847) 10,586) 15,157) 19,575) 22,169) 21,080) 20,300 
5,569) 7,321; 8 10,166) 11,962) 15,138) 14,773) 15,500 
10,447| 13,785) 16,201) 18,365) 21,126) 24,200) 26,423) 24,310 
161 1,214; 2,250) 7,215) 6,422 » 4,694 
4,100) 10,555) 9,463) 11,099) 14,873) 14,400) 13,760) 13,500 
197 4 9 1,000 
3,460) 3,114) 2,970) 3, 3,047; 3,05 2,945) 2,950 
3,477| 4,465) 6,689) 12,087) 17,440) 25,555) 26,984 ,500 
2 9 1,474) 2,752 9 3,798) 4,024 

30,730) 31,703) 34,848) 45,074) 61,703) 82,204) 80,553) 71 


























? 7,500 

1,314) 2,566) 3,742) 4,453) 7,778 P 7,296) 8,000 
21,375) 24,493) 29,390) 35,496) 44,111) 57,716] 60,963] 59,983 
1,295) 1,378) 1,913 ,371} 2,971 ,026| 3,788) 3,884 
3,171) 4,364) 5,564) 6,968) 9,699) 13,398) 15,042) 15,192 
**| 4,640) 4,802) 6,065) 7,853 9 7,837| 7,500 
5,954) 8,228) 9,195) 10,286) 13,277) 18,331] 20,147) 19,500 
4,361) 10,880) 15,020 »742| 29,001| 35,667) 45,204) 45,500 
517 680) 1,466) 2,369) 3,904) 4, 4,417| 4,600 
4,326, 4,400) 3,742) 3,257) 2,902) 2,978) 2,653) 2,570 
4,873) 7,523) 8,836) 10,443) 14,271) 16,477| 17,734) 18,000 
560) 1,610) 3,321) 7,170) 9,877) 11,140] 10,583] 13,000 
4,134) 5,491) 7,179) 8,782) 11,221) 15,837) 14,252) 15,300 
10,115) 12,037! 13,063) 14,729) 17,094) 20,239) 20,553) 20,500 
49 259 570} 1,109) 2,232) 2,751| 2,551) 2,650 











If we can afford war, we can afford 
education. If we can spend billions on 
war, we can spend millions that will 
give American children their birth- 
right—good health and useful education. 
To those who say we cannot do both, I 
say we cannot do one without the other! 
. . . Whatever else we do, let us not 
stint our children. Education is NOT 


a luxury—it is our great necessity. 
—HENRY FORD. 
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Federal aid—The battle for general 
federal aid for education continues. See 
page 67. 


Surplus war property may now flow 
more freely to the schools. An agency 
has been created in each state to work 
with the U. S. Office of Education in 
estimating needs, processing applications, 
and performing other duties. Educational 
institutions will receive a 409% discount. 


A billion dollars every 4 days— 
That is what the federal government 
spent during 1944. It is more than total 
annual appropriations in 1925. 


To help prevent widespread star- 
vation—A recent appropriation of $1,- 
350,000,000 to UNRRA brings the total 
contribution of this country to $2,700,- 
000,000, 


UNO Assembly—Edward R. Stet- 
tinius heads the U. S. delegation to the 
first general assembly of the United Na- 
tions Organization which convened in 
London in January. Other members are: 
Secretary of State Byrnes, Senators Con- 

pally (Texas) and Vandenberg (Michi- 
gan), and Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 


UNO vote—In December the U. S. 
Senate by a vote of 65 to 7 and the 
House by a vote of 344 to 15 passed 
legislation assuring full participation of 


j this country in the United Nations Or- 
ganization. 


Army-Navy merger—In the interest 
of national security and world peace, 
President Truman asks for merger of the 
Amy and Navy in a single department 
of national defense on the grounds of 
integrated strategic plans and budget, 
‘conomy, coordination between military 
and other branches of government, need 
‘or civilian control of the military, parity 
‘or air power, systematic allocation of re- 
“ources for scientific research, unity of 
‘ommand in outlying bases, and con- 
‘istent personnel policies, 


ey goes to work on itself— 
ey Perma. the nation’s creak- 
“2 — machinery are being de- 
“Shs y a 12-man joint House-Senate 
oe zation Committee. Not since 
#1 has there been any significant re- 
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This chart shows the tremendous need 
for medical services in the income levels 
below $2000 which includes the great 
majority of the nation’s teachers. Con- 
gress now has before it the President's 
proposed national health plan. The most 
controversial feature of his plan is com- 
pulsory health insurance which would 
provide prepaid medical care. 


organization in Congress. Twice-a-week 
broadcasts from the House and Senate 
floors are proposed for helping to keep 
the public abreast of Congressional ac- 
tivity. Outstanding recommendations call 
for clipping the power of the House 
Rules Committee, relieving Congress of 
its job of legislating for the District of 
Columbia thru “home rule” for its resi- 
dents, and consolidation of 81 House and 
Senate Committees into 16 in each 
branch. ! 


UNO headquarters—Decision to 
locate the seat of the United Nations 
Organization in this country brings our 
responsibility as a world power close 
home in a new and tangible way. A site 
in the eastern part of the country is to 
be selected. 


Reorganization—To streamline the 
executive branch of the federal govern- 
ment under the Reorganization Act is 
one of President Truman’s most im- 
portant tasks. The authority granted by 
Congress will expire April 1, 1948. How 
his plans may affect the U. S. Office of 
Education is not yet known. Several in- 
fluential groups are advocating a depart- 
ment of cabinet status devoted to the 
conservation and development of human 


resources which would administer the 
education, health, welfare, and other 
services for children and youth. 


Our German policy—Many observers 
believe U. S. policy in Germany needs 
to make more and better use of the 
German anti-Nazi movement. If demo- 
cratic strength is to come in Germany, it 
must come from the people themselves. 
Many Germans who fought the Hitler 
movement—teachers, administrators, 
journalists, and public servants both at 
home and still in exile—must be en- 
couraged and given a chance to lead. 


Makings of inflation—In September 
1939 currency in circulation in the U. S. 
amounted to 7.2 billion dollars, by mid- 
December 1945 it had risen to 28.4 billion 
dollars. Checking account balances in 
June 1939 were 27.4 billion; by June 
1945, 69 billion. And this by no means 
indicates the full extent of inflationary 
pressure because there is a large volume 
of funds in savings accounts and govern- 
ment bonds. 


Social security legislation to expand 
protection to millions of workers not 
now covered and to provide more liberal 
protection than at present is now re- 
ceiving attention in Congress. 


Peacetime conscription is not likely 
to pass Congress despite the efforts of 
its backers. To foster the plan the War 
Department placed before the House 
Hearings in December an attractively il- 
lustrated booklet which describes the 
advantages and fun in store for the con- 
scriptee. Note: The Army signed 304,000 
men by enlistment in the 7-weeks period 
ending December 7, 1945. 


Pocket veto—The President on De- 
cember 24 announced a pocket veto of 
the proposal to turn U. S. Employment 
Services to state control within 100 days. 
He said the proposal would immeasur- 
ably retard our reemployment program. 
The President also lashed Congress for 
sending this proposal as a rider to a bill 
cutting back war appropriations and 
authorizations 52 billion dollars. 
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New Appointments to the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission 


HE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEES of the 

NEA and the AASA by joint action 
have appointed 2 new members to the 
Educational Policies Commission: Paul 
R. Mort, executive officer, Division of 
Structure and Organization, Institute of 
Educational Research, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; and James M. 
Spinning, superintendent of schools, 
Rochester, New York. A third member 
will be appointed soon. The new mem- 
bers will take the places of 3 members 
whose appointed terms have expired 
after long and outstanding service on 
the Policies Commission: A. J. Stoddard, 
superintendent of schools, Philadelphia, 
chairman; Edmund E. Day, president, 
Cornell University; and James B. Conant, 
president, Harvard University. 


The NEA Travel Program for 1946 


Application blanks and information 
sheets, giving detailed itinerary and exact 
prices of trips for teacher groups may be 
obtained after February 15, by writing to 
the NEA Travel Division, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 
Altho every effort is being made to secure 
facilities for a large number of teachers, 
for the first year at least, the number must 
be limited. Applications will be accepted 
in the order received. Only NEA mem- 
bers will be eligible. For information 
about the travel program, see page 80 of 
this JoURNAL. 


Education for Tolerance 


Dean Ernest O. Melby of the School 
of Education, New York University, has 
been appointed by the NEA Defense 
Commission as chairman of a committee 
to study the responsibility of the schools 
in the fields of tolerance and minority- 
group understanding. The committee 
plans to hold conferences with teachers 
and laymen and to publish a handbook 
suggesting ways by which the spirit of 
human brotherhood can be fostered in 
school and community. 

Other members of the committee: 
Harold Benjamin, director, Division of 
International Educational Relations, U. S. 
Office of Education; Theodore Brameld, 
professor of educational philosophy, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis; F. E. 
Engleman, deputy commissioner of edu- 
cation, Hartford, Connecticut; Leslie 
Pinckney Hill, president, Cheyney, Penn- 
sylvania, Training School for Teachers: 
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NEA Enlarges Field Service 


In charge of enlarged NEA field 
work is Kart H. Berns, assistant 
secretary of the Association since 
July 1945. Dr. Berns came to the 
NEA from the American Red Cross, 
where he served as area director in 
the Southwest Pacific. He had pre- 
viously been assistant secretary of 
the Ohio Education Association, 
in charge of field work. His out- 
standing contribution in Ohio in 
similar work and the enriching ex- 
perience of service with troops on 
active duty well qualify him for a 
type of service in the field which will 
reach both professional and lay 
groups. 


William H. Kilpatrick, chairman, Bureau 
for Intercultural Education, New York, 
New York; Emily A. Tarbell, teacher, 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Public Schools. 


National Citizenship Day 


“United We Build” is the theme sug- 
gested for National Citizenship Day, 
May 19, 1946, by the NEA Committee 
on Citizenship. A manual of suggestions 
for celebrating the day and a National 
Citizenship Day poster, with space for 
local imprint, will be sent to state and 
local advisory members of the Citizen- 
ship Committee about March 1, 1946. 
These aids will be available also to any 
teacher who is interested in helping to 
develop a local program in recognition 
of our new citizens, those who have 
reached voting age since last May as well 
as the newly naturalized ones. 


State Finance Systems 


In anticipation of the next state legis- 
lative sessions the NEA Committee on 
Tax Education and School Finance, in 
cooperation with the NEA Research 
Division, is preparing a_ state-by-state 
summary of the status of state finance sys- 
tems. A list of basic principles has been 


developed as a basis of consultation with 
state departments of education and with 
members of the advisory committee and 
other state leaders. 


Letters Are Needed 


The National Council on Teacher Re. 
tirement is working with various organi. 
zations of public employes to bring to 
the attention of Congressional committees 
the reasons why retired teachers and 
other public employes should be freed 
from federal income taxation. At present 
several groups of citizens are exempt up 
to $1440 of income. Letters from the field 
to members of Congress are needed to 
emphasize the issue. 


Do You Want Help? 


The NEA Credit Union Committee is 
making plans to help local groups organ- 
ize credit unions. Teachers colleges are 
being urged to offer courses on teacher 
welfare problems including the credit 
union movement. In the spring of 194! 
a survey will be made of existing teacher 
credit unions. 


CONFERENCES—PAST AND FUTURE 


Driver Education 


The subcommittee on Driver Educ. 
tion and Training of the National Com- 
mission on Safety Education held its 
second meeting at NEA headquarters on 
November 12, 1945, at which time 4 
definite program of action was planned. 
A report dealing with pertinent problems 
in this area will be prepared to guide 
school officials in planning programs 10 
driver education and training. The sub- 
committee anticipates inviting nation 
organizations and school administrators 
to suggest and review material prior t 
making a final printed report. 


Rural Conferences 


The NEA Department of Rural Edv- 
cation announces that plans are under- 
way for 9 Regional Conferences on Rut! 
Life and Education, in which educators 
and lay leaders will participate. Details 
will appear in a later JouRNAL. 











National Work Conference on 
Veteran Education 


Realizing the crucial need of calling 
together those concerned with veterans 
education thruout the country to inter 
change information about programs an¢ 
problems and to work out together mot 
adequate ways of helping the vetera! 
secure the education he needs, the NEA 
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Department of Adult Education organ- 
‘zed a national work conference on 
veteran education, at Cleveland, Ohio, 
January 17-19, 1946. Further information 
will be carried in future JouRNALS. 


Regional Conferences 


The Educational Policies Commission 
during December and January spon- 
sored a series of regional conferences de- 
voted largely to the results of the London 
Conference on Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, held in Lon- 
don in November. Additional conferences 
are being planned for February. 


AASA Regional Conferences 


The American Association of School 
Administrators will hold the following 
4 conferences: 

Kansas City—February 20-22 

Atlanta—February 25-27 

New York—March 4-7 

Chicago—March 12-14 

“The Unfinished Task” will be the 
central theme of all the conferences. One 
general pattern is being followed in de- 
veloping the programs, but it will be 
adapted in each case to the needs and 
interests of the area concerned. 

At the annual national conventions of 
the AASA in the past, it has been the 
custom of the organization to extend in- 
vitations to other groups. Such invitations 
cannot be extended this year. Limita- 
tions of housing facilities and meeting 
place capacities make it necessary to con- 
hne invitations to those who hold 1946 
membership cards of the AASA, 


Classroom Teachers, Attention! 


The South Central Regional Confer- 
ence of the NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers will be held in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, on March g on the campus of 
the University. All sessions will be held 
at the Student Union Building under the 
direction of Marie Ernst. The states in- 
cluded in this region are Arkansas, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. Presidents of local 
associations and chairmen of committees 
should arrange to attend this conference, 


as problems of vital interest will be 
discussed, 


Supervision and Curriculum 
Development 


At the annual meeting oi the Depart- 
ment of Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, NEA, to be held in St. Louis 
at the Statler Hotel, March 21-23, the 
rie of Project committees will feature 
t e first day’s sessions. The work done 
— committees has been extremely 
a me - the program of the Depart- 
wae as given the national organi- 
a a to work closely in 
will hold “re On Thursday committees 

tm working meetings and all mem- 

ship of the Department and conven- 





Acnges SHIRLEY Winn, 
who came to the NEA 
staff in 1922 from the 
presidency of the Seattle 
Grade Teachers Club, 
retired from active serv- 
ice on January 1, 1946. 
Miss Winn served suc- 
cessively as director of 
the Division of Class- 
room Service, director of 
the Division of Affili- 
ated Associations, and 
since 1943 as assistant 
director of the Legisla- 
tive and Federal Rela- 
tions Division. Her long 
and faithful service to 
the Association and edu- 
cation was recognized at 
the annual Christmas 
party of the headquar- 
ters staff with the pres- 
entation of flowers and 


a silver tray. 
NEA STAFF PHOTO 


tion attendants will be invited not only to 
observe, but to participate in committee 
planning. At the Department luncheon 
on Saturday, March 23, Harold Benjamin 
of the U. S. Office of Education will 
speak to the group. 


Conference on Elementary Education 


The Eighth Annual Conference on 
Elementary Education, sponsored by the 
NEA Department of Elementary School 
Principals, will be held July 8-19, 1946, 
at the University of Syracuse, Syracuse, 
New York. For further information, see 
The National Elementary Principal. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


1 am not a teacher but would like to 
support the work of the NEA. Am I 
eligible for membership? 

Yes. Membership is open to anyone en- 
gaged in or interested in education. The 
former are active members; the latter, 
associate members. Dues for either are $3. 
Privileges and responsibilities are the 
same for both, except that only active 
members can vote or serve as delegates or 
officers. 

Where will the next meeting of the 
NEA be held? 

The next meeting of the NEA will 
be held in Buffalo, New York, July 
1-5, 1946. It will include only the 3-day 
sessions of the Representative Assembly 
and one-day meetings of departments 
and meetings of certain official boards 
and committees. Travel conditions still 








do not permit holding of one of the huge 
NEA conventions attended by thousands 
of teachers. The last such convention was 
held in 1942 in Denver. The Representa- 
tive Assembly last met in 1944 at Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

When and where was 

founded? 

In Philadelphia on August 26, 1857. 
A readable, 160-page NEA History may 
be secured from the Association for 50¢. 

What does the NEA publish besides 
THE JoURNAL? 

The NEA has a vast publishing pro- 
gram. Since 1921 it has issued more than 
3 billion pages. During 1944-45 a total of 
209,172,505 pages was published. Tue 
JourNAL is carrying each month a page 
called “NEA Publications,” which tells 
about current material published by the 
Association, its departments, committees, 
and commissions. 

What is the status of the federal aid 
bill before Congress? 

S. 181 is now being studied by a sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor for the purpose of 
making such amendments as the sub- 
committee deems appropriate before re- 
porting a federal aid bill for debate and 
a vote. For further information, see page 
67 of this JouRNAL. 

What is the purpose of the NEA? 

“To advance the interests of the teach- 
ing profession, promote the welfare of 
children, and foster the education of all 
the people.” 


the NEA 
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Catharine Esther Beecher 


N ENTRY found in a battered old 
A journal, written when Catharine 
Esther Beecher was 76, records: “I was 
born at East Hampton, Long Island, 
September 5, 1800, at 5 oclock, in the 
large parlor opposite father’s study. 
Don’t remember much about it my- 
self.” 

This brief sketch, written by the 
woman who became one of America’s 
pioneer educators and foremost edu- 
cational evangelist for the cause of 
women’s higher education, shows a 
sense of humor that was characteristic 
of the Beecher family. With such a 
father as Lyman Beecher, dynamic, 
unpredictable, stern, religious, yet with 
a love of the humorous, it is no wonder 
that life for the Beecher children was 
one amusing adventure after the other. 

Always a lover of pranks, the Litch- 
field, Connecticut, minister was often 
given to playing practical jokes. Once 
while meditating on Sunday’s sermon, 
he noticed that 2 servant girls were 
filling the washtub when Catharine, 
neatly dressed and spotless, marched 
thru the room. With a bound the good 
doctor seized her and ducked her 
in the tub “to see what she would do.” 

What Catharine did do then we do 
not know—and this is one of the few 
blank pages in the life of a famous 
family almost all of whose affairs are 
an open book for posterity! 

Inclined to be careless and lazy, 
Catharine was not the most conscien- 
tious scholar in Sarah Pierce’s School 
for Young Ladies in Litchfield. What- 
ever early knowledge she acquired 
just “walked into her head.” 

Catharine’s teaching career began, 
oddly enough, at Miss Pierce’s School 
where she held the title of “assistant” 
until about 1818. The following year 
she went to art school in Boston. She 
became a teacher of art and music at 
a girl’s school in New London, Con- 
necticut, in 1821. The net result of her 
year in New London totalled $100 in 
savings and her engagement to a bril- 
liant Yale professor, Alexander Met- 
calf Fisher. When he lost his life in a 
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shipwreck, the news crushed the 23- 
year-old schoolteacher. She could have 
stood the earthly loss, had it not been 
for her fears that before his death her 
fiancé had not been converted. Her 
father, strongly influenced by Calvin- 
istic beliefs, declared that unless he 
had been converted during those last 
hours aboard ship, he was doomed. 
The frantic Catharine, hoping to 
find some evidence of his conversion, 
spent a year with the Fishers in Frank- 
lin, Massachusetts, searching unsuc- 
cessfully thru his papers. She found 
it increasingly hard to believe in her 
father’s God who could forgive mur- 
derers and withhold the kingdom of 
Heaven from Alexander Fisher. 


Tus Tracepy gradually transformed 
Catharine from a carefree, happy 
young woman into a determined, self- 
opinionated, domineering spinster. As 
time went by she seemed goaded by an 
“eternal unrest into vast and noble, 
tho scattered purposes.” So with the 
$2000 which she inherited from her 
fiancé, Catharine decided to open an 
academy for girls. 

At this time the battle for public 
education was yet to be fought and 
won. Educational opportunities, lim- 
ited for boys, were all but nonexistent 
for girls. It was generally considered 
unladylike for a girl to seek educa- 
tional and cultural improvement be- 
yond the scope of music, singing, 
dancing, sewing, and embroidery. 

In February 1823 she wrote to her 
father that Hartford needed a good 
“female school.” She did not intend to 
be a teacher in this school—hers was 
to be the “general superintendence.” 


Pioneer in the Education 


of American Women 


Dr. Beecher cautioned her not to 
“engage listlessly, expecting yourself 
to superintend and do little, and have 
the weight of the school come on 
others. I should be ashamed to have 
you open and keep only a common- 
place, middling sort of school.” 


In apri 1823 Catharine’s school 
opened with 15 pupils, each paying 
$6 a quarter term for tuition. Mary 
Beecher, Catharine’s younger sister, 
was the principal teacher. A year later 
her sister Harriet came to this school 
as a pupil. 

The academy became so prosperous 
that in February 1827 its founder could 
report to her father that it was now 
incorporated and the stock, amounting 
to $5000, all subscribed by Hartford 
citizens. The Female Academy thus 
became the Hartford Female Semi- 
nary, which was later to be compared 
in fame with Emma Willard’s acad- 
emy at Troy, New York. 

Catharine conducted many experi- 
ments in organization, school proce- 
dure, and classroom methods in her 
seminary. She attempted to correct 
both mental and physical defects and 
introduced calisthenics into her cur- 
riculum. Today such ideas seem harm- 
less enough, but to Calvinistic Hart- 
ford onlookers, the school seemed 
almost heretical. Catharine was ac- 
cused of being presumptuous and even 
sacrilegious. She was attempting to 
train character when the prevailing 
belief of the times was that one’s char- 
acter was foreordained in Heaven! 

In the fall of 1829 because of failing 
health, Catharine felt she must give up 
the management of the seminary. 
Leaving the school in the care of her 
old teacher, John Pierce Brace of Litch- 
field, she went to Cincinnati with her 
father. While he was “saving” the 
West thru revivals, Catharine decided 
to save it thru education. 
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Her first attempt at “saving” the 
West came when she was asked by 
the people of Cincinnati to open a 
«chool. This she attempted to do in 
1833. Businessmen offered Catharine 
the financial backing for her school, 
which was to be called Western Fe- 
male Institute. In a short time 40 
pupils were enrolled for the fall term. 
Her old friend from Hartford, Mary 
Dutton, was the principal. The school 
was a success at the beginning and in 
1835 when Catharine felt sure that her 
Institute was well established, she left 
it to Mary Dutton and Harriet 
Beecher. 

But while she toured the West, lec- 
turing and arousing public interest in 
her educational ideas, the panic of 
1837 swept the country and the Insti- 
tute was forced to close. From then on 
Catharine’s fame was to rest not on 
her seminaries but on her work as a 
travelling missionary for the cause of 
women’s higher education. 

Catharine, who was already well 
known as the poet laureate of the 
Beecher family, began her literary 
career while in Cincinnati by collab- 
orating with Harriet in writing a New 
Geography for Children, which was 
published in 1833. This work gained 
for the sisters entrée into the Semi- 
Colon Club of Cincinnati. It was often 
said of Catharine by her fellow club 
members that “few people had more 
talent to entertain a company or keep 
the ball of conversation going.” 

About this time William McGuffey, 
author of the famous McGuffey read- 
rs, asked the budding authoress to 
“ghost-write” his Fourth Reader. It 
was published as one of the Eclectic 
Series, but to Catharine’s dismay the 
author was charged with plagiarism. 
Not wishing to see his reputation hurt, 
McGuffey admitted she had written 
the rules and spelling lists. 

Catharine, who was becoming 

‘nown as one of the leading edu- 
cators of the West, found that her 
he aa being dragged thru 
aa 0 slander. She defended her- 
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merchants settled their differences. 

To help spread her gospel of higher 
education for women, Catharine wrote 
and published several books. Among 
these were: American Women: Will 
You Save Your Country?, The Evils 
Suffered by American Women and 
American Children, and An Address 
to the Protestant Clergy of the United 
States. To aid her cause, she often 
wrote speeches but always asked one 
of her brothers—Edward or the more 
dynamic Henry Ward Beecher—to de- 
liver them for her, fearing that her 
presence on the platform would be 
judged “unladylike” and that she 
would therefore defeat her purpose. 

In 1852 Catharine was influential in 
founding the American Woman’s Edu- 
cation Association, whose object was 
“to aid in securing to American women 
a liberal education, honorable posi- 
tion, and remunerative employment 
in their appropriate profession by 
means of endowed institutions on the 
college plan of organization.” That 
same year she went to New York to 
raise endowments for her girls’ high- 
school in Milwaukee which she had 
helped establish in 1848. Thru the 
Association she raised, with the aid 
of her sister, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
the sum of $20,000 for the school, 
which became known as the Milwau- 
kee Normal Institute and which was 
to be a lasting monument to her work. 
Frances E. Willard, a great teacher as 
well as temperance leader, later at- 
tended the seminary and was un- 
doubtedly influenced by Miss Beecher’s 
ideas. 


Catuarine also delved into domestic 
science and sometimes has been called 
the founder of home economics. She 
believed in establishment of household 
arts courses in schools and colleges and 
wrote several cookbooks and texts on 
household hints. Once she let her ex- 
perimental ideas run away with her, 
much to the distress of her niece, Mrs. 
Edward Everett Hale, whom she was 
visiting. Catharine took it upon her- 
self to discharge her niece’s maids, who 
resented the orders she had given 
them. When Dr. Hale came home that 
evening, he discovered his wife and 
daughter preparing supper while the 
dictatorial aunt quietly read a book 
on theology. Her nephew could stand 





it no longer. “Aunt Catharine” was 
politely but firmly asked to leave. 


When sue was 70, Catharine re- 
turned to her Hartford Seminary as 
principal. She was regarded as eccen- 
tric, but the girls, tho they poked 
fun at her, admired and respected her. 
She gave talks on deportment, studded 
with such “gems” as this: “Young 
ladies, when you go on journeys in 
the railroad cars, do not lie back in 
the seat, but sit erect and sway gently 
with the motion of the train.” 

Never did she lose her keen desire to 
learn new things. She surprised Dr. 
Andrew D. White, president of Cor- 
nell, by announcing that she was going 
to take a certain course she had seen 
in the catalog. “I regret to say,” replied 
the amazed gentleman to the white- 
haired old lady, “that as yet we have 
no courses open to women.” 

“Oh, that is quite all right,” she 
answered unperturbed. “In fact, I 
prefer to take it with men.” And she 
did just that. Unable to find lodgings 
in the village, she told the president 
that she had inspected the men’s dormi- 
tory and found it “entirely satisfac- 
tory.” Catharine stayed, took the 
course, and became one of the most 
popular figures on campus! 

At 75, she went to live at the home of 
her half-brother, Thomas K. Beecher, 
where she died on May 12, 1878. 

“Who knows whether the Beechers 
were good and great?” asks Lyman 
Beecher Stowe, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s grandson. “I don’t, but I do 
know they were amusing, lovable, and 
outrageous. ... There never was a 
Beecher who was pious or conventional 
enough to qualify as a saint, and yet 
they could hardly be confused with 
sinners since they were always pur- 
suing them with a sharp stick.” 

Catharine’s “sticks” were her writ- 
ing, teaching, superintendence, and her 
cause for which she crusaded for many 
years. Always she kept her eye on her 
goal—to give women an education 
that would equip them for their mis- 

sions in life. And in this cause she 
succeeded, tho her seminaries did not 
always live up to her dreams. In this 
cause is she remembered today. 
—JEAN CONDER SOULE, JOURNAL staff. 
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Triads, Tables, 
and Arithmetic 


An Ansner to Streamlining Teaching ot 
Number Facts in the December Journal, by 


H. VAN ENGEN 


Head, Department of Mathematics 
lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls 


“ 


sTHAN Poritz in “Streamlining 
Teaching of Number Facts” [De- 
cember 1945 JourNAL] sets forth a pro- 
gram for teaching number facts by 
triads. The program is shortsighted 
when the ultimate ends of instruction 
are considered. Furthermore the ap- 
proach ignores the results of a number 
of learning studies which have told the 
teacher many things about how chil- 
dren learn arithmetic. These factors 
should be taken consideration 
when reading Mr. Poritz’s article. 
Consider first a philosophy of arith- 
metic instruction and its bearing upon 
Mr. Poritz’s triads method. A teacher 
is a good teacher of arithmetic only 
when the ultimate 


into 


goals towards 
which this teacher is striving are of 
value to the child and society and when 
the total effect upon the child of the 
way in which these goals are achieved 
creates desirable attitudes, habits, and 
psychological balances. 

Consider, for example, 2 teachers. 
Teacher A may have in mind only the 
development of automatic responses to 
the 100 addition facts (or 45 triads) by 
a process of memorization. Teacher B 
may feel that she is to teach the child 
that such symbols as 4 + 2 = 6 are 
ways of thinking about the quanti- 
tative experiences which she has pro- 
vided in the classroom and in striving 
to achieve this goal she recognizes that 
learning is a process of growth. Which 
teacher has a deeper insight into ulti- 
mate goals and a firmer foundation on 
which to build an instructional pro- 

5 
gram? 

A few aspects of this problem will 
show here how the triads method can- 
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not serve as a foundation for arithmetic 
instruction. 

Education from the standpoint of 
the child’s mental life, must be con- 
cerned with the development of con- 
cepts, ideas, relationships, and patterns 
of thinking. It should aim at clothing 
things with meaning and _ bringing 
them out of a state of isolationism into 
a state of relatedness with other con- 
cepts. Education should continually 
seek to make larger wholes to help the 
child make generalizations and de- 
velop symbols for these generalizations, 
a process eventually leading to intel. 
lectual power. 

The technics advocated by Mr. 
Poritz visualize the task of an arith- 
metic teacher as one of memorizing 
specific responses to specific stimuli. It 
does not conceive of arithmetic as de- 
veloping methods of thinking about 
quantity. In fact, Mr. Poritz’s methods 
block the development of generaliza- 
tions which are at the heart of arith- 
metic, the ultimate goals toward which 
every teacher must drive. 

Arithmetic is a closely-integrated 
system of ideas and symbols which 
must be acquired thru experiences. A 
memorization of either tables or triads 
does not provide the necessary experi- 
ential background. Neither does it 
help the child to develop the generali- 
zations necessary in mastering number 
concepts. 

As regards presentation of the or- 
ganized results of a subject as some- 


tl.ing to be mastered by sheer force of 
memory Bode says: 


“Its [traditional education] procedure, 
all too often, has been to transmit the 
organized results of science as something 
to be learned, without seeing to it that 





- the concepts of science actually function 


for the organization of experiences of the 
pupil as they function in the experience 
of the research specialist. One might say, 
therefore, that the teaching of science 
has nothing to do with science. And 
since this teaching took no account of 
the question of absolute standards, oj 
what is really meant by evidence and 
truth, one is tempted to say that it had 
nothing to do with education either, 
It mistook technical proficiency for the 
cultivation of social insight or the im- 
provement of the pupil’s way of life. The 
dissatisfaction with this kind of thing is 
both understandable and justified.” 


This quotation does not specifically 
mention arithmetic except insofar as 
it is a science. However, it does bring 
out sound criticisms of certain trends 
in arithmetic, for arithmetic is not un- 
related to the total trend of thinking 
in the broad field of educational phi- 
losophy. One might say that the teach- 
ing of arithmetic, as advocated by Mr. 
Poritz, has nothing to do with arith- 
metic. It visualizes arithmetic as made 
up of specific stimulus-response situ- 
ations, not as a method of thinking. 
It does not visualize the symbols of 
arithmetic as symbols for ideas and 
generalizations about quantity. 

Memorization of isolated facts seems 
to be the program advocated. No hint 
is found that the symbols 4 + 2 = 6 
may be the result of generalizing from 
wellchosen experiences in the class- 
room or that it is a symbolism for ideas 
which the child has acquired thru ex- 
perience with concrete objects. That 
4 + 2 = 6 is a symbolism by means 
of which the human race has found it 
possible to organize its experiences 
with quantity is frequently overlooked 
when too much emphasis is given to 
mere technics of teaching. The key 
to the problem lies in the idea of sym- 
bolized experiences. Our written lan- 
guage and mathematics are 2 ways 0! 
recording memories of experiences. 
Thus a meaningful symbolism is the 
essential for relational thinking. Dewey 
states the case thus: 


“Thought confers upon physical 
events and objects a very different status 
and value from those which they possess 
to a being that does not reflect. These 
words are mere scratches, curious varia 
tions of light and shade to one to whom 
they are not linguistic signs. To him for 
whom they are signs of other things, 
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he collection of marks stands for some 
dea or object... . We fail to recognize 
hat they are charged with the signifi- 
ance that they have only because in the 
ast absent things have been suggested 
o us by what is present and these sugges- 
ions have been confirmed in subsequent 


, ” 
xperience. 


And so it is with arithmetic. If 
1 + 2 = 6 are signs of other things, 
he collection of marks stands for some 
dea or object. 

Mr. Poritz has not only set up a 
ery narrow educational goal, but he 
has also confused the product of learn- 
ing with the process. Learning, to Mr. 
Poritz, seems to be the mere fixation 
of certain responses to certain stimuli. 

Learning involves a reorganization 
of experience and the acquiring of an 
adequate symbolism so that further 
learning may take place. This triad 
system, ignoring this conception, falls 
back on a stimulus-response concept. 

It has been shown that what adults 
call “waste-consuming, intervening 
thoughts” (to quote Mr. Poritz) may 
be steps in reorganization of learn- 
ings so that the child can cope with 
more complex, abstract relationships. 

Of course, if the primary objective 
in arithmetic is to get only automatic 
responses to 100 basic addition com- 
binations, then the more quickly this 
is achieved the better. On the other 
hand, if the teacher has a broader, 
more fundamental objective, drill 
makes little, if any, contribution to 
growth in quantitative thinking. 

By this we mean the development 
ot a symbolism for more systematic 
ways of coping with complex quan- 
titative situations. This conception, 
Which has become an important factor 
in determining method in arithmetic, 
has been ignored by Mr. Poritz. 

_ The importance of properly relat- 
ing experiences and symbols for ex- 
periences to produce mental growth 


is set forth by Stoddard: 


, I have a hypothesis which thus far 
as not advanced beyond the ‘guess 
— stage. Stated crudely it is this: 
hat what children need in mental life 
ag Sa good start. This good start will 
in habits of experiencing, of inquiring, 
ating, of symbolizing, upon a solid 
ucture of words and symbols, of 
meaningful abstractions. A child may 
© pushed toward all this or away from 


of rel 





it. If pushed away from it, he is not 
only deprived of opportunities to grow; 
he is progressively discouraged. On the 
other hand, with encouragement the 
child can make great strides in motor 
skills, in manipulation, in social contact, 


in verbalization, in framing abstract 
concept.” 


Note the emphasis here. It might 
have been quoted in support of the 
discussion on educational goals as well 
as under this heading of growth in 
learning. In either case the emphasis 
is away from specific technics to attain 
limited responses and is upon experi- 
ences to attain growth in relating, in- 
quiring, symbolizing. 

The triads method also falls into the 
error of analyzing arithmetic into dis- 
crete, isolated facts. The assumption 
underlying the procedure is that chil- 
dren learn arithmetic in accordance 
with an adult’s analysis of the separate 
facts. Wheat has already pointed out 
that the way children learn arithmetic 
may be entirely unrelated to the man- 
ner in which children learn the subject. 

Furthermore, an adult approaches 
the subject from a point of view orien- 
tated by a mastery of the whole. The 
child does not have this advantage. A 
second assumption made by tables or 
triads is that placing memorized, sepa- 
rate, isolated facts side by side will 
make the child see the whole at some 
future date. This too is questionable. 

This, then, is the case against 
“Streamlining Teaching of Number 
Facts” by means of triads. It places 
too great an emphasis on technics to 
attain ends in arithmetic instruction 
which cannot be its ultimate ends and 
which, in fact, block the attaining of 
these ultimate ends in instruction. 
It ignores the conception that learn- 
ing is a growth process—even learning 
100 basic addition combinations. 





Dr. Van Engen cites the following 
references: 


Bode, Boyd H. Progressive Education at the 
Crossroads. Newson and Co. 1938. N. Y. 
p95; Brownell, W. A. Learning as Reorgani- 
zation. Duke University Press. Durham, N. 
C. 1939; Brownell, W. A. and Shazal, C. B. 
“The Effects of Premature Drill in Third- 
Grade Arithmetic.” Journal of Educational 
Research, 29:17-28. Sept. 1935; Dewey, John. 
How We Think. 1933. D. C. Health. N. Y. 
p19; Stoddard, George D. “Current Quota- 
tions.” The Educational Digest. Vol. 4. May 
1939. p7; Wheat, H. B. The Psychology and 
Teaching of Arithmetic. D. C. Heath. N. Y. 
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Rebuttal 


NATHAN PORITZ, author of 
the article under attack, an- 
swers Dr. Van Engen: 


In describing the use of triads as a 
method of understanding and master- 
ing 400 isolated number facts it evi- 
dently needs to be pointed out to Mr. 
Van Engen that the reader is assumed 
to be familiar with the philosophy and 
objectives of the teaching of arithme- 
tic. Experiental learning, understand- 
ing, and meaningfulness are all so 
well accepted today by the classroom 
teacher that the writer did not see the 
necessity of reviewing their relation to 
the preseat topic. 

Understanding plus mastery equals 
power to think mathematically. With- 
out the confidence which grows from 
this power, the child, overwhelmed by 
a confused mass of number facts thrust 
upon him at the beginning of his 
career, may be an easy victim for de- 
linquency, retardation, inferiority com- 
plexes. He must not be victimized. 

The teaching of triads is one way 
of preventing this economically. Ex- 
perience with hundreds of pupils offers 
substantial evidence of the effective- 
ness of the method. 

Meaningful symbolism need not be 
written if it is present in the mind. 
Without symbolism, triad 2, 4, 6, it is 
true, may be a telephone number, but 
if I suggest, “Think addition,” you 
will think, “2 plus 4 equals 6” or “4 
plus 2 equals 6.” If I suggest, “Think 
subtraction” you will think, “6 minus 
2 equals 4” or “6 minus 4 equals 2.” 

Any triad, as I have explained it, 
is not an isolated phenomenon, as Mr. 
Van Engen would have it, but a gen- 
eralization. The 2, 4, 6 triad requires 
understanding of the concepts of addi- 
tion and subtraction—not merely 2 
plus 4 equals 6. 

Understood properly, there is more 
to triad concept than what a cursory 
observation reveals. It has content and 
tells the story as a whole. All possible 
relationships of the particular units a 
child happens to be working with are 
manipulated either concretely or ab- 
stractly, depending of course on the 
growth of the individual. It develops 
understanding of the concepts of addi- 
tion and subtraction and therefore the 

power of the child to handle the quan- 
titative aspects of life successfully. 
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DEVELOPING 


L 


ONESTLY, this work has been just 
H about the greatest inspiration 
I've ever had.” 

The enthusiasm of the volunteer 
field worker who sent this comment 
in to headquarters of the North Caro- 
lina Education Association was shared 
by the 30 other teachers and adminis- 
trators who this past fall conferred with 
local units of the NCEA. 

This type of effective field work 
grew out of the work of an Organiza- 
tion Committee appointed by the 
North Carolina Education Association 
in 1944 and again in 1945 to promote 
better organization and planning in 
local units of the Association. 

During the past summer 4 work- 
conferences for local leaders were held 
as the first phase of the Commit- 
tee’s work. Here local unit leaders 
planned cooperatively the possibilities 
for their units in the coming year. 

The second phase of the Commit- 
tee’s work was the volunteer field 
work, the cost of which was shared 
by the National Education Associa- 
tion. Objectives were to stimulate 
membership in local, state, and na- 
tional organizations; to stimulate 
careful organization and planning in 
local units; to coordinate local and 
state programs; and to extend services 
of the state to local levels thru wider 
participation in planning and work. 

At the close of the summer the 
committee prepared a list of potential 
volunteers—people who had shown 
leadership in the summer conference, 
in NCEA activities during the past 
year, or in last year’s Organizational 
drive. Each was invited to take part 
in the program of field work by 
helping plan the program and con- 
ferring with 3 to 5 local units. 

In the meantime, local unit presi- 
dents and superintendents were in- 
formed of the service to be made 
available. They were asked whether 
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in North Carolina 


ROY W. MORRISON 


Professor of Education, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill; and Chairman, 
NCEA Organization Committee 


they wished to use a worker to help: 

[1] In setting up a more effective 
organization and in preliminary plan- 
ning for committee activities and other 
professional work 


[2] In working out specific plans for 
the year’s program, drawing from the 
experiences of the summer conference 


and of the field worker 
[3] In evaluating and refining the 
local program previously planned. 
Most of the units requested a con- 
ference with one of the workers. 
The participants spent September 
4-5, 1945, at NCEA headquarters. 
Drawing on suggestions of the sum- 
mer conferences and on the previous 
year’s experiences, they prepared a re- 
vised Planbook and a Manual of Sug- 
gestions for local unit organization and 
planning. They considered how their 
visits might be made most valuable. 
Planbooks and Manuals were fur- 
nished local units so that as much 
work as possible might be done be- 
fore the field worker arrived. Usually 
the conferences were limited to the 
superintendent, the unit officers, the 
president’s advisory council (or plan- 
ning committee) and committee chair- 
men. This facilitated free discussion 
and intensive planning and evaluation. 
In some units, however, it was thought 
advisable to bring the whole member- 
ship to discuss local and state plans. 
Planbooks had proved invaluable 
in the state program last year. After 
each conference, therefore, a copy of 
the Planbook containing a summary 
of the local unit’s organization and 
tentative plans was filed at NCEA 
headquarters for use in field work, 
in planning conferences, in communi- 
cating with local leaders, and in co- 
ordinating the work of the state or- 
ganization with that of the local. 
The workers also filed carefully pre- 
pared reports of progress, valuable ex- 





OUR AFFILIATED 
STATE ASSOCIATIONS 





periences, and suggestions for improv. 
ing future organizational work. 

There is much quantitative evidence 
of the results. Reports of the plans 
of 127 units, on file at headquarters, 
are valuable bases for field work, 
conferences, bulletins, and the like. 
Many hundreds of officers, committee 
chairmen, and lay leaders afford po. 
tential direct contacts in carrying out 
the work of the association. 

An increased number of units re- 
port a sounder plan of organization, 
with constitutions and local dues 
adopted. Membership in the NEA 
has increased by approximately 2000 
over that of last year, in spite of in- 
creased dues. Most units report com- 
mittee organization paralleling the 
state setup, facilitating coordination 
of the state program. 

Increasing use of the work-confer- 
ence technics is apparent both in local 
units and in other groups. The in- 
terests and resources of teachers, 
principals, and superintendents are 
more widely, effectively, and spon- 
taneously used in this type of meeting, 
and leadership is fostered thru partici- 
pation. Of no small significance 1s 
the fact that a great majority of the 
units received some form of field 
service early in their year’s work. 

Other developments must be more 
subjectively evaluated. For example, 
teachers are taking a more active and 
responsible part in planning and in 
all forms of professional work. Local 
programs give evidence of increased 
professionalism and of greater em- 
phasis on inservice growth. 

None of these signs of progress is 
the result of NCEA effort alone. 
They are the combined result of many 
agencies and factors. The State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, for exam- 
ple, has effectively increased use of 
work-conference technics. Public inter- 
est, as evidenced by the number of 
articles in popular magazines, is stim- 
ulating curriculum developments of 
types that require cooperative effort. 

The experience of the past years 


gives us greater hope and wider vision 
for the future. 
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ince 1943 the NEA Defense Com- 

mission has given careful con- 
sideration to peacetime compulsory 
military training. It has concluded: 


{1] That compulsory military train- 
ing is not at present necessary for the 
best possible defense of the United States 
against attack or invasion. 

[2] That passage of the May Bill 
(HR 515 providing for a year’s com- 
pulsory military service for every young 
man between his 18th and 2rst birth- 
day] at this session of Congress would 
be unwise, wasteful, and injurious to 
our best interests at home and abroad. 

[3] That there are other. defense 
measures of greater importance, some of 
which would be interfered with or pre- 
vented by the high cost of compulsory 
military training. 


Of more importance to our national 
defense than compulsory training is 
the maintenance of a sound economy, 
large-scale production, and a high na- 
tional income. Much of our success in 
World War II was due to mass pro- 
duction by our trained mechanics, 
engineers, and managers, and to the 
drawing into the Army of mechanical 
experts, technicians, and scientists who 
were trained by American schools and 
shops. Whatever it costs in effort 
and sacrifice, we must maintain a 
sound economy and a widely dis- 
tributed high level of national income. 

One of the shocking revelations of 
this war was the rejection of over 
a third of our young men from serv- 
ie in the Army because of bad 
health, physical defects, and lack of 
education. The loss of production in 
our factories during the war because 
of strikes was infinitesimal compared 
with the losses due to sickness and 
physical defects, Only to a small ex- 
tent can these conditions be improved 
during one year’s military training 
of selected young men. The major 
‘olution must be found in better medi- 
cal and dental services from kinder- 
garten thru highschool and in better 
medical service to the masses of people. 
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What 3, BILLION DOLLARS 


vestigation, the elimination of racial 
and group conflicts, and the develop- 
ment of national unity. 

The accomplishment of these ob- 
jectives, equally important from the 
standpoint of national welfare and 
defense, might be retarded or pre- 
vented if marginal public funds were 
consumed in the payment of the high 
annual cost of conscription. 

The cost of compulsory military 
training, as estimated by the War 
Department under the May Bill, will 
be from 134 billion dollars to 2 billion 
dollars. It is probable that these esti- 
mates are low as they do not include 
refresher courses and payments to 
the reserve force of which the mili- 
tary training system is a part. It may 
well be assumed that the costs when 
the system is fully in operation will 
approximate 3 billion dollars annually. 

To members of the War Congress 
3 billion dollars may not be over- 
whelming as it is to me, yet I ask 
your indulgence while I attempt to 
show some of the social betterments 
that could be obtained with this sum 
and which I believe would add much 
more to our national security than 
would military conscription. 

With 3 billion dollars per year all 
these things could be done: 


[1] Construct a 10-room modern 
school building in every county in the 
United States each year. 

[2] Construct a $50,000 library in 
every county in the United States each year. 

[3] Construct annually a $150,000 
hospital in each county. 

[4] Employ 10 fulltime school and 
public health doctors and ro fulltime 
school and public health nurses in every 
county. 

[5] Purchase 10 new modern school 
buses in each county each year. 

[6] Maintain one psychiatric and be- 
havior clinic in every county. 

[7] Provide 10 recreation and juvenile 
guidance workers in every county. 

[8] Bring all schools of the country 
up to a reasonable standard of efficiency. 

[9] Provide free education for the 


Would Buy 


3,000,000 children under 18 who are 
now not attending school. 

[10] Meet the payroll of one junior 
college with 10 instructors in every 
county. 


[11] Provide all the expenses of a 


3-year postgraduate course for 10,000 
selected students each year. 

[12] Pay the full maintenance and 
tuition at college or technical school for 
one year of the go0,000 boys who would 
be conscripted under the May Bill. 

[13] Erect a 3-quarter million dollar 
trade and technical school in each con- 
gressional district each year. 


This would leave an unexpended 
balance of $15,300,000 annually. 

If in the second and subsequent 
years additional buses, hospitals, and 
libraries were not needed in each 
county, and a second technical school 
were not needed in each congressional 
district, the cost would be reduced to 
less than 2 billion dollars a year. 

While there are various possible 
plans of spending 3 billion dollars 
annually for the social improvement 
of the United States, the above pro- 
posals indicate methods by which our 
national welfare and security could 
be tremendously improved for the 
same amount that would be wasted 
at the present time on compulsory 
military training. 

We have from 5 to 10 years during 
which we dare work for peace. By then 
we will probably know whether the 
UNO can give some assurance of 
world peace and whether the atomic 
bomb can be controlled. If after this 
period it should appear that another 
world war is probable, then would 
be the time to devise the most effective 
methods of warfare for the defense of 
our country. 

—From a statement by DONALD DU- 
SHANE, secretary of the NEA Commis- 
sion for the Defense of Democracy 
thru Education, before the Military 
Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives, November 28, 1945. 
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THE LAW OF 


N 
GOOD HEALTH . 
The Good American Tries To | 
Gain and Keep Good Health, ML 
The welfare of our country depends upon those ‘s 
who are physically fit for their daily work. | 
Therefore: r 

\ 
| will try to take such food, sleep, and exercise as will Z 
keep me always in good health. Ez 
| will keep my clothes, my body, and my mind clean. 

Hi 
| will avoid those habits which would harm me, and : 
will make and never break those habits which will ' 
help me. : 

( 
| will protect ‘the health of others, and guard their : 
safety as well as my own. : 


| will grow strong and skilful. 


(Use this page from the NEA JOURNAL, February 1946, on your bulletinboard) pill ne Pe a NO 
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Home Is What You Make It . . . is a series of 
entertaining, enlightening and inspiring broadcasts 
+». dramatizing the common problems of today 
that vitally concern all homemakers. 


Home Is What You Make It. . . planned in co- 
operation with the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion... is broadcast Saturdays, 9:00-9:30 A.M. 
(EST), by the National Broadcasting Company 
and the independent radio stations associated with 
the NBC Network—first program, October 6. 


2 handbooks are available: Vol. I—General, 
ol. II—Housing, Vol. II1I—Food, Vol. [VW—Cloth- 
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National Broadcasting Company 


f 


| 
| 
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A TIMELY, AUTHENTIC HOME ECONOMICS COURSE BY THE NBC UNIVERSITY OF THE AIR 


ing, Vol. V—Children, Vol. Vi—The Family. Send 
25¢ per copy to Home Is Waar You Make Ir, 
NBC, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


The Home Is What You Make It series is but 
one outstanding example of how the National 
Broadcasting Company fulfills its obligation of 
public service. There are many more equally 
significant ...all help to keep NBC “The Network 
Most People Listen to Most.” 


The NBC University of the Air also offers these three important courses 


Tue Story oF MUSIC.............- Thursdays, 11:30-12:00 p.m. (EST) 
Tue Worip’s Great NOvVELS......... Fridays, 11:30-12:00 p.m. (EST) 


Our ForREIGN POLICY. .......-++00+08: Saturdays, 7:00-7:30 p.m. (EST) 


ae 24 
Ss 


America’s No. 1 Network 


A Service of Radio 
Corporation of America 
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SpeciAL FEATURES 


that give you better values in 


schoolroom furniture 


MERICAN Seating Company’s 
school furniture combines fea- 
tures that give the very best results 
in hygienic comfort, durability, cor- 
rect posture and sight conservation. 


In addition to the detailed excel- 
lence of the book box shown at the 
right, No. 334 American Universal 
Desk is constructed with heavy 
tubular steel frame—and has a foot- 
rest base with special fluting that 
minimizes wear of the finish. The 


scoop with no rearward elevation, 
so that comfort is assured. It swivels 
smoothly, 45° each way to a silent- 
cushioned stop. The strong back 
braces have no exposed screw heads. 


Leaders in the moderate priced 
field are American Envoy Chairs, 
Desks and Tablet Arm Chairs. For 
other needs, the highest service- 
ability is assured by American Steel 
Folding Chairs, Portable Assembly 
Chairs and Bodiform Auditorium 

















scientifically formed chair has a self- Chairs. Write for full information. 


adjusting lower back rail, and seat Note these book-box details: 





American Universal Table with 
Envoy Posture Chairs 


PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


Colorado Advances in State 


Support of Public Schools 


¥& A RECENTLY ADJOURNED special session 
of the Colorado state legislature made 
school history in the state when it passed 
an act setting aside 35° of the state in- 
come tax collections for public schools. 
This will make available, thru the me- 
dium of an equalization program, about 
$2,000,000 additional in state funds for 
current expenditures of the schools. 

This revenue, together with another 
$2,000,000 paid by the state for teachers 
minimum salaries and about $800,000 
from the state school lands, will bring 
the annual state support of the public 
schools to about 20°/ of the annual re- 
ceipts, which is a tremendous growth for 
this state, which has ranked forty-third 
in the matter of state support. 

Chief credit for the intelligent and 
aggressive leadership in this campaign 
[ A-34] 








American 
Envoy Desk No. 362 


(illustrated at right) 
"— The lifting-lid book box 


i has a one-piece steel 
structure; rolled edges 
and smooth sanitary 
form and finish inside 
and out. It has ample 
capacity—plenty of 
knee and leg room. 

lifting lid is solid hard- 
wood, with durable fin- 
ish and non-slam friction 
control. The in-turning 
hinge line prevents 
pinching or catching. 
No exposed moving 
parts or wood screws. 


just completed should go to the executive 
secretary of the Colorado Education As- 
sociation, Craig P. Minear, and to the 


farsighted educators and lay leaders who 
assisted him. 


HEALTH 


Charter for School Health 


% A new charter for school health, for- 
mulated by the National Committee on 
School Health Policies and sponsored by 
the National Conference for Coopera- 
tion in Health Education, is now avail- 
able as the revised edition of the original 
report by the same name. The document 
represents the combined viewpoints of 
representatives of 15 national organiza- 
tions concerned with school health which 
nominated members to the charter com- 
mittee. It is designed as a guide to show 
how schools and communities can devise 
balanced programs of health education 
and health care. The 48-page charter may 
be obtained from the Health Education 
























etmevtcan Sealing Company 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


h, Transportation 


fice 4 but a pal Citie 





Hobart M. Corning, new superintendent 
of schools, Washington, D. C., who suc- 
ceeds Robert L. Haycock. Dr. Corning, 
who has been superintendent of schools 
in Omaha, Nebraska, will assume his 
new duties on March 1. 


[ Cont. on page A-36] 
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Teaching Living 
Democracy with 
16 mm. Sound Films 








































Today—in a chaotic world, there 
is an urgent need for teaching the 
meaning and worth of democratic 
institutions. Educators say there 
is no better way of doing this than 
through 16 mm. sound films that 
bring living demonstration to words 
—that show democracy in action in 
terms that young minds can under- 
stand and remember. Modern 
audio-visual aids are more than a 
means of increasing fact retention 

.they are the ideal means of 
creating a real understanding of 
social relationships. 

.In this task of bringing the 
world to the classroom, the new 
Amprosound 16 mm. projectors offer 
many advantages. To appreciate the 
great strides maderecently in 16 mm. 
sound projection—ask your Ampro 
dealer for a demonstration today! 


Illustrated here is the new Amprosound Premier 
10—offering superb tone quality, brilliant illumi- 
nation, centralized controls—and many other 
exclusive war-tested features. Write for com- 
plete descriptive circular giving prices and full 4 See, : lod 


details, % i i 


AMPRO 


8 mm. silent...16 mm. silent...16mm,. 
sound-on-film...16 mm. arc 
projectors...accessories 


The Army-Navy “E” 
has been awarded to 
Ampro for excellence 
in the production of 16 
mm. motion picture 
brojectors. 











AMPRO CORPORATION ¢ CHICAGO 18 









A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 
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Prices 3to5.. 


ee 
co —— 















For the first time since 1942 we now have a limited 
supply of these Oversize Book Supports, No. 169. 


They are 6 inches wide and 9 inches high, made of 
heavy sheet steel lacquered in olive green or black. 


They are designed to keep large books upright on the 
shelves or to make book displays. 


eee ..$.55 each express paid 
.eu..... «90 each express paid 
Pe .47 each express paid 
i i dah hades ie .44 each express paid 


Black will be sent unless otherwise ordered. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Gaylord G00. INC. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


Originators and Builders of Better Library Furniture and Supplies 


[ Cont. from page A-34] 
Council, 10 Downing Street, New York 
City, for 25¢, with a reduced price for 
quantity lots. The complete report is ap- 
pearing in a series of 3 articles in the 
Journal of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, beginning with the December issue, 
copies of which may be secured at 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Washington 6, D. C. 


RADIO 


“The World’s Most Honored 
Flights” 


% HicHuicutTs IN aviation from the first 
trip of man on wings to the split second 
era when planes fly faster than sound 
will be featured on a series of 13 radio 
plays during the week of February 3. 
The time schedule of the programs will 
be announced in local newspapers. 

Captain Eddie Rickenbacker and Col- 
onel Hans Christian Adamson, recently 
retired from the Army Air Forces, have 
collaborated in the preparation and pres- 
entation of the plays. The series will 
begin with Captain Rickenbacker’s 1942 
mid-Pacific crash, of which Colonel 
Adamson was also a victim. For the first 
time this story will be told on the air 
dramatically by those who know it best. 

The scripts for “The World’s Most 
Honored Flights” will be written by 
Colonel Adamson. Captain Rickenbacker 
[ A-36 ] 


will be narrator of the broadcasts. 

The series will describe the contribu- 
tion of the Wright brothers and other 
designers and famous pilots. It will re- 
late the tragedy of Amelia Earhart, the 
use of planes by Admiral Byrd and 
Amundsen and Ellsworth over the polar 
snows, the trail-blazing global flight of 
Army pilots in 1924, experiences of 
Glenn Curtiss which led to the building 
of aircraft carriers, and the dramatic 
performances of daredevil barnstormers 
whose flights tested the possibilities of 


aviation and led to safer and speedier 
design. 


HERE AND THERE 


Negro Training Center for 
Domestic Help 


% A NEGRO training center which will 
train domestic help will be opened in 
Atlanta, Georgia, within a few months. 
Similar centers are proposed in other 
cities. 

Sponsored by a group of Atlanta 
Negroes, the center is the outgrowth of 
200 Negroes’ efforts to train colored 
domestics. The training course will in- 
clude all types of domestic work. There 
will be reading and writing rooms, a 
fulltime laundry, a scientific kitchen, and 
an employment bureau. 

For further information, write to Mrs. 





ae 


W. H. Lemmel, superintendent of schools 
in Wilmington, Delaware, will be super- 
intendent in Baltimore, Maryland. 


Ruby Blackburn of the Atlanta Board of 
Education. 


UNESCO 


% SEE THE January 1946 JouRNaL for 
the story of the United Nations Educa 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion which met in London in November. 
The UNESCO Constitution, which 1s 
now before the [Cont. on page A-38| 
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HERE'S THE BOOK 


you've been waiting for... 


FE FPA GES MOBI OS EA Oe a 





Newest of the popular LITTLE SCIENCE SERIES, 
written especially for science students, gives an 
authoritative, concise, easy-to-understand account of 
the discovery of the nature of the atom and the suc- 
cessful quest for atomic energy. It describes the work 
of Thomson, Rutherford, Bohr and other scientists... 
and gives important background knowledge on nuclear 
physics. Order as many copies of this free book as you 
need, for distribution in your classroom. 





... and 2 other new books for teaching s 


| 
| 
i 
i 





cience 


A biography cele- 
brating the Centen- 
nial anniversary of 
George Westing- 
house’s birth. Describes 
his epoch-making inven- 
tions and engineering 
triumphs— railway air 


Thrilling accounts of the achievements of men who brake and block signaling . . . lighting the Chicago 
have contributed to the march of science. . . as nar- World’s Fair ... harnessing mighty Niagara Falls... 
a by the master radio story-teller, JOHN NES- the marine turbine .. . electric locomotive. 48 pages 
BITT. The 15 selected stories in this book provide with 12 full-color illustrations. Single copies tree 
interesting and instructive supplementary reading to teachers. 


material for Science students. Offer limited to 4 
copies to each teacher. 


Me ORD 
SEND FOR “TEACHING AIDS” CATALOG * 

Westinghouse School Service offers many 
other free and low-cost educational materials 
~including booklets, science wall charts, sound 
movies and slide films. Mail coupon for free 
Teaching Aids” catalog .. . and consult it 


when ordering school materials for the cur- 
Tent school year, 


my, 


VOLUM o/s 
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/ Westinghouse Electric Corporation 


ER THESE FREE BOOKS TODAY 







School Service (JN-26) 


P. O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


i 

l 

| 

Please send the following free books for teaching Science in | 

my classroom. Also send “Teaching Aids” catalog. | 
WORLD WITHIN THE ATOM..... (state quantity desired) 

MEN OF SCIENCE (limit—4 copies) 0 | 

GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE (limit—1l copy) O | 

| 

| 


i ee band dt heee wee 16s coo ane ees 


( 
\ ," estin house | es gardai a Sam hed Ah ini nekie he wae min ai | 
PLANTS ww 25 ciTEs eo seasweias | School AGdresse ... 2c cccccccccccccccvccscccccceseses | 
T ine , . 
TED MALONOON CHARLES THOMAS — Sunday, 2:30 pm, EST, NBC I CE are ke dss csv snastart Zone 60.000 OW oiciccinsccces 4 
NE~Monday through Friday, 11:45 am, EST, American Network De ee ee ee ee Oe EO ee 
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MATHEMATICS 


IN LIFE 
BASIC COURSE 


A flexible course which embodies the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission on Postwar Plans for a year 


of general mathematics. 


Emphasizes the understanding and complete master y 
of basic arithmetical generalizations in common social 


usage today. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 





A new book 
by Schorling and Clark 


ready soon— 








telling his 





$2.00 





DE WITT WALLACE 


Reader's Digest says: 


“CQYRIAN YANKEE is Salom’s own story— 
S: record of his adventures and of what 
America did to one immigrant boy, told in his 


own way. After reading it one exclaims, ‘Well 
done, Salom. 


where this could happen.’ ”’ 


“A sincere, touch- 
ing book...an ex- 
tremely timely one. 
Here is a man with 
a single message, 
own 
story of finding 
this ‘land of the 
free.’ —Book-of-the 
-Month Club News. 


SYRIAN 
YANKEE 


by Salom Rizk 
At your bookseller’s 


DOUBLEDAY 


EDITOR OF 


We, too, thank God for a land 








| Cont. from page A-36| various countries 
tor adoption, appears on page 49 of that 
issue, 


No Purple Hearts for the Children 


¥%& Over 340,000 children under 18 were 
injured or killed in industrial accidents 
in the United States during the war. 


mama 


Harold R. Benjamin, formerly dean of 
the College of Education, University of 
Maryland, has been appointed director 
of the Division of International Educa- 


tional Relations of the U. S$. Office of 
Education. 
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This is more than half the total number 
of wounded in our armed forces in both 
theaters of war. Figures recently released 
by the Children’s Bureau, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, show that in 7 larger in- 
dustrial states the number of reported 
industrial accidents to workers under 18 
was over 800°%, greater in 1944 than in 
1940. Is your state or local associa- 
tion supporting measures which will 
strengthen both child-labor and school- 
attendance laws in your state? 


CHALLENGES to TEACHERS 


Calling All Americans 


% Durinc Fesruary, the birth-month 
of 3 of our greatest American patriots, 
we suggest that you plan to read at least 
one book on George Washington, Abra- 


*ham Lincoln, and Susan B. Anthony. 


Thrift Education 


% THe Treasury Department will 
help schools continue their peacetime sale 
of victory bonds and stamps thru co- 
operation with the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation in making available to teachers 
teaching aids in the fields of thrift, 
money management, and government 
hnance, 

Recommendations for the future of 
the School Savings Program in Virginia 
and Arkansas provide interesting sug- 


gestions for other states. At its annual 
meeting at Thanksgiving, the Virginia 
Education Association approved the rec- 
ommendations of the State Education 
Committee on School Savings that schools 
be encouraged to continue their school 
savings programs, and that the VEA con- 
tinue to sponsor this program thru ap- 
pointment of an advisory committee 
to meet with the State War Finance 
Chairman and the Schools Savings Dt 
rector for Virginia. 

Arkansas has voted to make thrift edu- 
cation a part of the school curriculum 
and has appointed a member of the state 
department of education to work with 
the schools as director of thrift education. 


é 


‘, .. t0 bind up the nation’s 
wounds...” 


%&e ON ANOTHER OCCASION in our history, 
when our country faced critical prob- 
lems of division, suspicion, and a difficult 
conversion from war to peace, a great 


President voiced a program that fits our 
time and need. 


“With malice toward none, with char- 
ity for all, with firmness in the right, as 
God gives us to see the right, let us strive 
on to finish the work we are in; to bind 
up the nation’s wounds, to care for him 
who shall have borne the battle, and for 
his widow and his orphan—to do all 
which may achieve ... a just and last- 


ing peace among |Cont. on page A-40| 
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Coronet’ 
classroom 
combination 


to capture student interest... 
to lighten teaching tasks. 





} 
| 
; / A Teacher's Guide 
- : 1d the BEDEMBER 1945 dence of 
> “4 CORONET 
WEN MAGAZINE, 


Education Department Coronet Magazine 


| Fill in the coupon and mail it today! 
| 
| Coronet’'s School Plan: 919 North Michigan Avenue Chicago Il, Illinois 


Sc a copy (a 40% reduced Please enter my order for copies of Coronet each month 
(minimum monthly order, 5 copies) for months, beginning 
with theses issue, at the special school rate of I5c 
per copy. | look forward to receiving the monthly Teacher's 
to Coronet sent with each class- Guide to Coronet (and my own free copy of Coronet each 
month, if this order is for 10 or more monthly copies). 








price) when 5 or more copies 


are ordered. ATeacher's Guide 


| room shipment. Teacher's copy 
| free each month with monthly name 
| 


orders for 10 or more copies. . 
subject____~EEE—O schoo 1|___ 








| 
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[Cont. from page A-38] ourselves, and 
with all nations.” 

Lincoln spoke these words with his 
mind on his own country, but today we 
strive to speak them as citizens of the 
world. We stand in humble gratitude 
that another chance has been given us to 
work toward and, we have the faith to 
believe, achieve a large measure of this 
program for all nations. We have a long 
start toward defining the goals and chart- 
ing the courses which take us toward a 
world of lasting friendliness and peace. 
We are grateful for the Atlantic Charter, 
the Bretton Woods proposals, and the 
United Nations Charter which have 
grown out of cooperative conference and 
compromise, setting patterns by which 
we may resolve the controversies of a 
world which has outlawed war. 

As Christian members of a democracy 
each of us has a personal responsibility 
for making the spirit and attitude of 
Lincoln’s immortal sentence dominant 
in the world today. In our criticism or 
support of national policies, in the selec- 
tion of our representatives, in the ap- 
proval of programs which further inter- 
national cooperation even if it costs some- 
thing, we may justify this one more 
chance to save and continue our civiliza- 
tion. God grant that we may use the 
chance wisely and unselfishly. 

“. . . to bind up the nation’s wounds,” 
wounds in our physical resources, scars 
in our moral lives, damage to our spir- 


itual growth, and broken life plans to 
remake—yes, our nation has its wounds 
to heal. And all around us will be the 
men and women who are striving to heal 
and rebuild the personal wreckage that 
war has brought them. In a land of free 
men, each of us has his part to play as 
a citizen and as a neighbor. But again 
we are grateful that we have so much 
of moral, spiritual, and material value 
with which to build. We stand as a hus- 
bandman outside a locked granary, know- 
ing that inside are stores in plenty. We 
have but to learn how to unlock the door 
to enter an era of progress and plenty 
for all. We dedicate ourselves to the un- 
finished tasks before us.—J. EDGAR STONE- 
CIPHER, director of senior highschools, 
Des Moines, lowa. 


PROFESSIONAL CHANGES 


New Commissioner Appointed 


% Cotonet Francis Trow Spaulding, 
former dean of the School of Education 
at Harvard University, who has been 
chief of the Army Education Branch, 
Information and Education Division, 
War Department, since 1942, has been 
elected Commissioner of Education for 
New York State. He succeeds George 
D. Stoddard, who will become president 
of the University of Illinois. 





New College Presidents 


%& Major Levi Givsert, formerly super. 
intendent of schools, Altoona, Pa., has 
been appointed president of the Shippens. 
burg (Pa.) State Teachers College to suc. 
ceed Albert Lindsay Rowland. 

Dale W. Houk, formerly assistant 
superintendent of schools, Allegheny 
County, Pa., succeeds John A. Entz a; 
president of State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock, Pa. 


FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


United Nations News 


% THe Wooprow Witson Foundation 
is issuing a new monthly publication 
entitled United Nations News, dealing 
exclusively with news and reports about 
the UNO meetings, its functional agen- 
cies, and other international commis- 
sions. Subscription is $2 a year. For fur- 
ther information write to the Founda- 
tion, Woodrow: Wilson House, 45 E. 
65th St., New York 21, N. Y. 


For Veterans 


3x SECONDARY EDUCATION FOR VETERANS 
OF WORLD war I, published by Ohio 
State University, attempts to answer the 
questions which a school administrator 
must face as he tries to solve the varied 
problems presented [ Cont. on page A-42| 





IT COSTS SO 
LITTLE 
to be 
SAFE-. 










<C> MINNESOTA SUMMER 


In addition to more than 800 subjects 


Education 


interprets the past. 
enriches the present. 
plans the future.” 


and Costs so MUCH to be SORRY / 
The SAFEST Place for TEACHERS 
is under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


Perhaps some people can afford to belong to the “happy-go- 
lucky” crowd who refuse to worry about “rainy days.” But most 
teachers are not that fortunate. They have to be SURE of an 
income when disabled by sickness, accident or quarantine. 

Bad Luck Hits 1 out of 5 Teachers Every Year 
__Each year one out of every five teachers loses time, due to 
illness, accident or quarantine. The very nature of your occupa- 
tion increases the health hazard. Why not be safe—why not get 
under the T.C.U. Umbrella? Write today to know what the 
T.C.U. will do for you. No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 366 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln 8, Nebr. 
FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T.C.U., 366 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


I am interested in knowing about ¥.C.U. 10-Way 
Protection. Send me full details without obligation. 











POUNDED 


1999 





NO AGENT WILL CALL 















of study covering all fields of education 
and scientific interest, special emphasis 
is being placed on American Studies and 
Institutions and: their relation to educa- 
tional needs. A teaching staff of 700 
persons including educators of national 
and international reputation—plus the 
splendid facilities of great libraries and 
laboratories—offer outstanding oppor- 
tunity for both graduate and under- 
graduate study. There will be special 
courses and workshops for teachers in 
primary, secondary, and higher educa- 


tion. Counseling facilities for returning 
veterans. 


First term registration, Monday and Tuesday, 
June 17 and 18. Second term registration, 
Monday, July 29. Write now for complete 


bulletin. Director of Summer Session, —— : 
778 Administration Building. — a “ae 
: Ee , 1 A Y 
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76th Year of Service 
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Just Released—An Important New 


Young America Visual Unit on Safety! 


To help your school do a better job of safety education! 
(unit consists of two 16 mm. films and four slide films) 








































Recognizing the need for elementary safety material, 
Young America Films, Inc., has produced a complete 
new visual unit on safety. This unit includes two 16-mm curricu- 
lum sound-films depicting safety principles on the streets and in 
the home; four 35-mm slidefilms covering all aspects of safe liv- 
ing; and a Teacher’s Guide for each. This project embodies the 
best thinking of educators, safety experts, curriculum consultants, 
visual education specialists and experienced classroom teachers. 
Dr. Herbert J. Stack, Director, Center for Safety Education, New 
York University, served as educational advisor on this project. 


“Safety to and From School”—For use in Primary Grades (1, 2, 3). 
Running time: 10 minutes. 16-mm. Sound-on-film. $25.00. How, when, 
and where to cross a street is made clear in simple dialogue and illus- 
trated in detail so that every child can understand it. Artfully combines 
action photography and animation. 


“Safety Begins at Home”—For use in Middle Grades (4, 5, 6). Run- 
ning time: 10 minutes. 16-mm. Sound-on-film. $25.00. Shows the various 
safety hazards found in the home, how they can be recognized and 
avoided. Dramatizing the fun of living safely, the film expresses specific 
home safety principles. 


"Living Safely”—Slidefilm Series—Four slidefilm lessons of the dis- 
cussional type to complement the safety films. Designed for use in Middle 
and Upper Elementary Grades. $2.50 each. ““LIVING IN A MACHINE 
AGE” —Deals with safety hazards brought about by the machine age. 
*““SAFETY IN A MACHINE AGE’’—Shows principal causes of traffic 
accidents, ‘“SSAFETY IN THE HOME”’’—Accidents in the home, their 
causes and preventions. ‘“SSAFETY AT HOME AND AT PLAY”— 
Safety precautions in school gymnasium, corridors, playgrounds, etc. 


NOTE! Each of the films and slidefilms is accompanied by a separate 
Teacher’s Guide which is available FREE OF CHARGE! 





3 Other New Young America Releases You'll Want to See and Own! 


- ——— ra SRR 





: . ALL PEOPLES 


want four basic things... 








Ley NAL Bog | ia ip ee se 


Audubon Society Birds—40 beautifully colored 2” 


“Our Shrinking World”—For use in junior and “We, the Peoples”—For use in junior and senior 
senior high schools. 16-mm. Sound-on-film. $25.00. high schools. Running time: 10 minutes. 16-mm. x 2” slides, invaluable to nature study classes for 
A documentary film specifically designed to motivate Sound-on-film. $25.00. A provocative, documentary bird identification. Reproduced from the National 
and introduce the study of the history of transporta- film presenting the story of the United Nations Audubon Society’s collection of famous bird por- 





tion and communication. (Running time: 10 min- Charter, Outstanding for its clarity of presentation. traits by the celebrated bird painter, Allan Brooks. 
utes.) Accompanied by four slidefilms covering the Accompanied by two discussional slidefilms cover- Authentic in every detail and color, Packaged in sets 
history of land, water, and air transportation; and ing the needs for and purposes of the charter and the of 20 slides each, selling at $5.00. (Part of a series 
communication. Each slidefilm sells for $2.50. A  charter’s organization. Each slidefilm sells for $2.50. of 150 slides, only 40 of which are available at this 
Teacher’s Guide accompanies each, A Teacher’s Guide also accompanies the unit. time. The remainder are now in preparation.) 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS 



























ILIIITITTTliTiiririrririirirt ft titi i tit  T | 
: YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, Inc., 18 E.41 St., New York 17,N.Y. “ 
a ay we order [] I wish to preview [J Nene w 
4 ollowing Young America releases checked below: = 
wg Safety To and From School 00 Our Shrinking World O School —_ = Position. - 
. — Begins at Home 1 We, The Peoples Oo = 

iving Safely (four The Needs and Purposes of the = 
~ slidefilms) (] Charter and The Charter’s Or- School address . 
e The History of Transportation 84%#2@tion (two slidefilms) [ we 
Slidefiims) tO" (four American Birds (40 colored City a eesieteendaenmenninemiai et iapmapanagmetinlint 7 
a 1 slides) O Zone (if any) NEA-2 
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SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation 


100 East Ohio Street - 





Cont. from page A-40] by the returning 
veteran. 103p. 50¢. 


A TRIBUTE TO... 


. . » Ropert H. Epoar, past-president 
of the NEA Department of Elementary 
School Principals (1941-42), who died 
suddenly on December 15, at the Subur- 
ban General Hospital, Bellevue, Pennsyl- 
vania. Members and friends of the de- 
partment will remember him as the song 
leader at all department gatherings. He 
was the department’s host at the NEA 
meeting in Pittsburgh in July 1944 and 
at the Seventh Annual Conference on 
Elementary Education at the University 
ot Pittsburgh, 

As principal of Bedford, Humboldt, 
and Esplen schools of Pittsburgh, Mr. 
Edgar was a member of a Department 
Committee to work with the National 
Commission on Safety Education, which 
prepared the 2 excellent bulletins on 
safety education. He was also a member 
of the department’s Committee on the 
Principalship, which met in Washington 
in November 1945. He did much in en- 
couraging the school people of Pittsburgh 
to support the work of the department 
and of the NEA. 

Mr. Edgar’s photo appears in the cen- 
ter column. 
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AN EVENING WITH THE 
MAGAZINES 


%& Every Montu dozens of articles about 
education and the schools appear in the 
popular magazines. Many authors and 
editors call upon the NEA for informa- 
tion and help. Here are some of the 
things Mr. and Mrs. America were read- 
ing in November: 

“What Congress must decide at its 
present sitting is whether the GI Bill of 


FOR MORE EFFECTIVE 
TEACHING 


THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


SLIDEFILMS 
and PROJECTORS 


Speed up learning . . . permit 
prolonged study of important 


details ... economical... effective. 


anaes eeeo™ 1 
SOCIETY FOR —_— cop een ee 
i reef, ' 

300 Watt \ Dept. 12NE—100 E. Ohio ‘ 

a Send literature on slidefilms and S.V.E. Tri Purpose 
rojector T: 1 e 

roa | 
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Rights is to be a generous opportunity for 
returning servicemen, or whether it 1s 
merely windowdressing for the nation’s 
conscience,” asserts a staff sergeant in 
“The Soldiers Forum” of the November 
1945 Common Sense. GI’s aren’t taking 
advantage of the educational program 
because subsistence allowances are too 
low. 

Charles R. Dalton, in the November 
10 Saturday Review of Literature, how- 
ever, refutes charges that the GI Bill isn’t 
appealing to the veteran. “If the GI's 
aren't buying education, they are cer- 
tainly engaged in the most colossal 
windowshopping tour in the history of 
this country. Their experience has given 
them purpose and a light on the mean- 
ing of an education.” 

In “Book Learnin’ in Britain” (Col- 
lier’s, November 17) Edward P. Morgan 
describes education for those soldiers still 
abroad. “Shrivenham is a_ specialized 
piece in a broad pattern of instruction by 
which the War Department hopes to sal- 
vage a large part of the ‘lost generation’ 
of service men and women of highschool 
or college age, whose scholastic training 
has been in a state of suspense for 4 
years.” 

In “Democratic ABC’s for Nazi PW’s” 
(November 11th New York Times Maga- 
zine) F.G. Alleston [Cont. on page A-44] 
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Stimulate 
Student Inferest 
with Films 


NEW FREE INDUSTRIAL FILMS 
"Sightseeing at Home” (Television) 
"Quicker Than You Think” (Food Preparation) 
"Fit and Fair’ (Good Posture and Grooming) 
"The Story of Willow Run” (Mass B-24 Produc- 
tion) 
“Freedom Rides on Rubber” (Synthetic Rubber) 
(Free transportation included in last two films ) 


LITERARY CLASSICS 
"A Tale of Two Cities” . "Romeo and Juliet” 

“Treasure Island” . .. “Mutiny on the 
Bounty” “David Copperfield, the Boy”... 
“David Copperfield, the Man” . . . and others. 

Each Subject 4 reels—Rental, $6.00 

(Special Series Rate) 
e * * 

MANY ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 
“Melody Master” ‘Beyond Tomorrow” “Swiss 
Family Robinson” “Little Men” “Tom Brown's 
School Days” “Courageous Mr. Penn” “Little 
Lord Fauntleroy”, etc. 


NEW SPORTS SUBJECTS 


“Play Volleyball” 16mm sound, with film guide 
—produced by ASSOCIATION FILMS— 
Rental $3.00—Purchase, $55.00 
“Play Softball” 35mm slide film—produced in 
cooperation with LOOK MAGAZINE—Pur- 
chase, $3.50, with commentary — 

e e * 

EXCELLENT GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY SERIES 

Africa 
Arctic and Antarctic 
Asia 
Australia and South Seas 


WRITE FOR OUR FREE CATALOG OF 
SELECTED MOTION PICTURES 


Please address Dept. “C” 


Central America 
Europe 

North America 
South America 
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AT YOUR SERVICE 


2047 EDUCATIONAL FILMS 





B&H Filmosound Library 
offers you the newest teach- 
ing films in a wide variety of 
educational subjects, for all 
teaching levels. And new films 
are being added continually. 
In the latest Filmosound Li- 
brary Catalog, 2047 are 
listed, classified for ready ref- 
erence. Send for your free 
copy today. 











Visit Bell & Howell at the 
Regional Conference of the 
American Association of 
School Administrators of the 
N.E.A. New York, March 5 
to 7, Booth A-41. Chicago, 
March 12 to 14, Booth A-4. 


PRECISION MADE BY 


Providing films for rent or 
purchase is just one part of 
the complete audio-visual 
service offered by Bell & 
Howell. Sound, silent, and 
still projectors; 8mm _ and 
16mm cameras; all auxiliary 
equipment; fast, efficient 
maintenance service. You can 
depend on Bell & Howell for 
them all. 


New, Improved 


! Filmosound 179 


B&H Filmosound 16mm 
sound-on-film projectors 
have long been the over- 
whelming choice of educa- 
tors. Today’s finer Filmo- 
sound 179 has war-de- 
veloped refinements that as- 
sure simpler, cooler opera- 
tion, enhanced sound and 
picture reproduction. 


OPTI-ONICS — products combining 
the sciences of 
OPTics @ electrONics @ mechanlCS 


bl s Howell 


i, 





BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

7154 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 

Without obligation, send my free copy of ( ) 
Filmosound 
Films; information eS 

( ) Other Filmo Pregecters and Cameras. 


a 

I 

I 

I 

ibrary ss of Educational 1 
ilmosound 179 ; 

i 

i 


SINCE 1907 THE LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF PROFESSIONAL MOTION 
PICTURE EQUIPMENT FOR HOLLYWOOD AND THE WORLD 
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PROJ 


J 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1815 ORCHARD ST. 
M 


[Cont. from page A-42] describes the 
reeducation of prisoners. “There is . . 
an apparent readiness to go home and 
work on democratic lines. Whether this 
will last when the going gets tough not 
even the most enthusiastic proponents of 
the reeducation program will predict.” 

Businessmen and local chambers of 
commerce are more and more realizing 
that a man’s earning capacity depends 
considerably upon his education, and his 
consumption upon his earnings. “In edu- 
cation, as in everything else, you get just 
what you pay for,” says Joan David in 
“Education is Good Business” (Nation’s 
Business for November 1945). 

How Laurence Clifton Jones, a North- 
ern-born, Northern-educated Negro 
started in 1909 a Mississippi school with 
3 illiterate pupils and $1.65 and converted 
it into a quarter-million-dollar plant for 
Negro education is told in “The Little 
Professor of Piney Woods” by Nelson 
Antrim Crawford (Rotarian, October 
1945; Reader's Digest, November). 





HIGHER EDUCATION 


Fall Registrations Increase 

3% COLLEGE AND university enrolments 
this fall showed an upward swing of 
over 200,000, an estimated increase over 
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Yim A GUARANTY 


of Superior 
Film Projection 
and 
Sound 
Reproduction 


HOLMES Sound-on-Film 
PROJECTORS 


The incomparable brilliance on the screen of film projected by 
Holmes machines—enhancing all the film values—and the match- 
less clarity of the synchronized sound equipment has established 
Holmes equipment as the standard in the educational field. 


ECTOR COMPANY 








"k 

















NATIONAL 
DAIRY 


COUNCIL 
> 


CHICAGO 14 





last year of about 25°. In the first few 
months after V-J Day, higher education 
gained back almost one-third the num- 
ber of student enrolments lost during 
the war period. 

Many institutions reported a continu- 
ous registration of veterans in large num- 
bers. Evidence indicates that the increas- 
ing rate of enrolment in institutions of 
higher education will continue thruout 
this academic year. 


Study of American Literature 
Neglected 


% AccorpiNc To a survey conducted by 
the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, the study of American literature is 
neglected in our colleges and universities. 
William G. Crane, chairman of the Eng- 
lish department of the College of the City 
of New York, is directing the survey. 

Altho the final report will not be fin- 
ished for another year, the survey shows 
that during 1943-44 only 25,000 of the 
600,000 day students in American col- 
leges were required to take courses in 
American literature. Few of the 700 col- 
leges that answered the questionnaire 
sent out by the Council require courses in 
literature for AB and BS degrees. Thirty 
percent of the colleges require American 
literature courses for majors in English 
and American civilization; but the num- 
ber of students majoring in these fields 
is probably less than 10%. 











for FOOD VALUE... 
for APPETITE APPEAL... 


ICE CREAM 


FOOD VALUE. . : Ice Cream 
supplies Protein, Calcium, Vita. 
min A, Riboflavin . . . nutrients 












derived from milk. 


milk nutrients into the diet. 


Chicago 6, Illinois 


ICE CREAM IS A NUTRITIOUS FOOD 


HUMOR ’N* INTEREST 


Orthographe Mirabile 


I came beneath a pine tree bough 

When I was searching for my cough. 

I could not reach the pine cones, 
though, 

The branch was high and I was 
lough. 

“Ah, me,” I cried, with rueful laugh, 

“Would that I were a tall giraugh.” 

Just then a wind came _ hurtling 
through, 

The branches cracked, so fierce it 
blough. 

This blast, so shrill it made me cough, 

Dislodged the cones, which tumbled 
ough, 

And on it went with angry sough; 

I put my treasure in my mough 

And started home across the slough 

Forgetting what I’d come to dough. 

Bossy was standing by her trough; 

Did I mistake, or did she scough? 

—KATHERINE BUXBAUM 


[lowa State Teachers College; Word 
Study, G. and C. Merriam Co.] 


‘Way Off! 


Teacher: “Why did the northern 
countries not have strong centralized 
governments during medieval times? 


[Cont. on page A-46] 
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APPETITE APPEAL .. . One of the 
most popular foods in America, Ice 
Cream provides an almost universally 
acceptable means of introducing more 


SEND FOR... Your FREE 
copy of “Ice Cream from Farm 
to Family”*together with Teach. 
ing Supplement. Write today. 
NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 
Dept. JNE-246, 111 N. Canal St. 


An educational organization promoting national beaith 
through better understanding of dairy foods and their ust. 








AIR WORLD EDUCATION SERVICE 


NEW Air World Education Service 
for teachers in elementary 
schools, high schools and colleges has 
been inaugurated by TWA. This 
program is in keeping with TWA’s 
expanding function as a Trans World 
sony connecting cities in the United 
States with Newfoundland, Ireland, 
France, Switzerland, Italy, Greece, 
Egypt, Palestine, Trans-Jordan, Iraq, 
audi Arabia, Yemen, Oman, India, 
‘eylon, Portugal, Spain, Algeria, 
Tunisia and Libya. 


Under the direction of a staff of 


experi i i 
Xperienced educators, this service 
offers materials on: 


travel. Curricular helps are available 
in packets graded for elementary, 
junior and senior high, and college 
levels. 


Materials available include maps, 
charts and pictures; courses of study 
on aviation subjects, particularly in 


social sciences; reprints of important 
magazine articles; source material 
on folk customs and historical facts 
pertaining to foreign lands and 
peoples; films and other visual aids 
on technical subjects, social sciences, 
world geography, international 
customs and travel. 
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| Dr. John H. Furbay, Director 
TWA Air World Education Service 
Kansas City 6, Missouri 


To get these free 
materials, cut out the 
coupon at right 

and mail now. 


0 Social Science 


0 Aeronautical Science 


Please send me the teaching aids for: 
0 Airline Job Opportunities 
) Educational Tours 


To be used in: [] Elementary School [] High School C) College 


: (1) air-age living, 
(2) aeronautical sciences, (3) airline 
job opportunities and (4) educational 


Name__ 
School__"__ 
(Title 
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HAVE YOU RECEIVED YOUR 
FREE COPIES OF 


EDUCATIONAL BULLETINS 


Z 
9 


. How Tests Can Improve Your 
Schools 


How To Select Tests 
How To Conduct a Survey 


Administrative Use of Survey 
Results 


. Teacher Use of Test Results 
. Basic Testing Program 
No. 7. Conducting High School Guid- 


ance Programs 


Z 
° 
pw to 


y 4 
Pos 
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No. 8. Planning the Elementary School 
Testing Program 
No. 9. Identifying the Difficulties in 


Learning Arithmetic 


No. 10. Diagnosis in the Reading Pro- 
gram 


No. 11. Appraising Personality and 
Social Adjustment 


No. 12. Use of Tests and Inventories 
in Vocational Guidance and 
Rehabilitation 


No. 13. Use of in Correctional Institu- 
tions 


No. 14. The Proper Use of Intelligence 
Tests 


No. 15. Vocational Guidance for Junior 
and Senior High School 
Students 


(The Above Bulletins Are Furnished Free of Charge Upon Request) 





EDUCATIONAL REPORTS 


Report A. The Three-R’s Save a School 


System 


Report B. A New Type Mental Test 
Solves Persistent Educa- 
tional Problems 


Report C. Teachers and Students Im- 
prove Their Mental Health 
Report D. Arithmetic Fundamentals 


Test Results in High 
Schools 


(The Above Reports Are Furnished Free of Charge Upon Request) 
Write for descriptive catalog of standardized diagnostic tests 


CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU 


5916 Hollywood Boulevard 








A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 


Colleges, 

AL 5 F RT Secondary and 
Elementary 
TEACH ERS Schools. Good 
f candidates in 
AGENCY demand. Send 
ESTABLISHED 1885 
for information 
Home Office: Memb 
25 Rest eg Bivd. Py rey 


—— ———————Corresponding Agencies :———_____— 
535 Fifth Ave., New York City © Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


——-TO ALL MANAGERS OF 


SUMMER CAMPS 


Protect all thosein your care! 


New, Modern Plan for 
Protection of Summer 
Lowest Cost. 


Complete 
Campers at 


We pay medical, hospital and surgi- 
cal expense connected with any ill- 
ness or accident while the insured is 
enrolled in your Camp. Also Death 
Benefits included. 


» Christian businessmen 
operate this Company. 
details today. 
the facts. 


manage and 
Get all the 
A post card brings all 







BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Dept. C 
Broadway at Wayne, Fort Wayne, Ind. 



















, Los Angeles 28, California 





SCHOOL CLUB PINS AND 
GUARDS ARE NOW AVAILABLE! 





A Proven Incentive to 
D Your Group Activities 
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We have more than ten 
thousand designs for you 
to choose from or we will 
create your organization’s 
pin from your own original 
design. Any style can be 
made with your individual 
letters or club name. Class 
or committee requests or 
orders must have the 
approval of their sponsor 
or advisor, All pins and 
guards are made with the 
best safety catches. 
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Our products are fully 
guaranteed. Prices as low 
as $1.00 per pin. Nation’s 
lowest prices for quality 
club jewelry, 
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Write Dept. 250 for com- 
plete information stating 
Purpose or nature of your 
club so that we may suggest 
suitable designs. 
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J.-A. Mevers & Co. 


Manufa‘iurers of College and School Jewelry 


1031 W. 7th ST., LOS ANGELES 14; CALIF 


Established more than one-third of a century 





[Cone. from page A-44] 
Pupil: “The nobles were jealous; 
and there was an epidemic.” 
Teacher: “What epidemic?” 
Pupil: “Why, the book says ‘the 
exodus took a great many of them 


off’!”—mrs. VERNA SHERWOOD, teacher, 
Fr. Worth, Texas. 


How’s Your Eye Q? 


Student: “What did you write on 
my examination paper, sir? I can't 
make it out.” 

Professor: “I asked you to write 
more clearly.”"—Oklahoma Teacher, 


Stork Market Report 


A G.I. recently received a telegram 
advising him that his wife had given 
birth to an 8-pound baby girl. At 
tached to the telegram was the usual 
advertising sticker which read: “When 
you want a boy, call Western Union.” 


Ah, Wilderness! 


Have you heard about the man who 
is very happy not to be living in one 
of the big cities because he’s heard 
every one is so stupid there? At least 
they've told him the population is 
very dense. 


The Master Race? 


Customer: “Have you a book called 
‘Man, the Master of Women’?” 

Salesgirl: “The fiction department 
is on the other side, sir.” 


Classified 


BOOKS 


THE MARKHART VOCABULARY BUILDER 3 
winning its way into hundreds of high schools throug 
out America. It speaks for itself. Books I, II, Ill, & 
IV, 35¢ each. Four books complete, $1.25. Examit 
tion booklets on request. MARKHART VOC ABL: 
LARY SERVICE, Preston, Idaho. 


EMERSON wrote: “I have sometimes thought that 
he would render the greatest service to modern criticism 
who would draw the line of relation that subsists be- 
tween Shakespeare and Swedenborg.”’ 

Swedenborg Foundation, 51 E. 42 St. New York 
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HOBBIES 


ee, 


JEWELRY stones removed from rings, etc., 100 
sorted $2.40; 50 large ones $2.40. B. Lowe, Holland 
Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 





Fresh interest, beauty, color for your science © 
with our fascinating collection of shells of many vari¢ 
ties, large starfish, sea fan and coral. All $5.00 Postpa!? 
MAT-HAN Shells, Box 1577, Miami, Florida. 





FILMS 


eee ee ll Ra 


16MM EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILMS. Free Cats 
logue. Audio-Film Libraries, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
eee 





TEACHING AIDS 


ee ES 8 


INDEX of Free Teaching Aids. A compilation | 
hundreds of free pamphlets, pictures, charts, exhibits; 
and films available from commercial companies c 
governmental agencies. A reference book that eve! 
teacher should have. Priced at $2.60 per copy. Me 
refunded if not satisfied. Free Teaching Aids Hart 
burg, Illinois. 
| a A 

PRIMARY TEACHERS! 35 NEW IDEAS—plus 
pages of correlated SEATWORK and DEVICES. Ever’ 
idea unique, interesting and stimulating for the tea‘ hing 
of reading readiness, reading, number, word analys! 
science. Price $2.00 prepaid. Workable Primary Ideas 
18 Green Street, Augusta, Maine. 
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to make Science entertaining -.| 
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WESTINGHOUSE Rania STATIONS \nC. 


presents 


... and instructive, too 


.«- with sound motion pictures such On THE air! ! if? 


















OF 
as these! And, of course, they help you bs STO castinG 






\ 
XN 4) keep your Science Teaching constantly 


abreast of the times. These films are 






loaned free to teachers. 
ON THE AIR portrays the exciting story of radio 
broadcasting—from its inception 25 years ago, at 
KDKA, to frequency modulation, television, and 
stratovision of today. Animated drawings show 
how sound waves are picked up by the micro- 
phone in the studio, amplified, broadcast as radio 
waves, and received in the home. Ideal for Assem- 
bly as well as Science Classroom showings. (Little 
Science Series booklet—“Eyes and Ears for the 
Millions’—will be sent with confirmation.) 


eC aRMEE em, 


=a 
ALTERNATING PULSATING 
DIRECT CURRENT 


pe Nae CURRENT 
WHAT IS ELECTRICITY? explains — by use of ani- | 
mated diagrams — the electron theory, laws of 7 
; magnetism and generation of electric current ip a 
f . . . in terms students can easily understand. “ame, 


Pictures the uses of electricity in transporta- é gitar 
’ tion, communication, medicine and industry. ELECTRONICS AT WORK explains the 6 basic func- 


: ae" . tions of the electronic tube. Animation is used 
Specifically designed for showing in your Scé- to explain how electronic tubes rectify, amplify, 


; ence Classroom. (“Teaching Guide to WHAT generate, control, transform light into electric 
: IS ELECTRICITY?” will be sent with con- current and electric current into light. Shows 
firmation. ) many uses of electronic devices in homes, hos- 
pitals, and industry. Especially suited for show- 
= ing in Science Classrooms. (“The ABC of 
Electronics at Work” will be sent with con- 

firmation. ) 





Send for Motion Picture Catalog 


MORE THAN A SCORE of free educational 
sound motion pictures and slide films are now 


BOOK THESE FREE SOUND MOTION PICTURES, TODAY! 





‘ School Service (JN-26) : 

= — Westinghouse School Service! They I Westinghouse Electric Corporation Date.......sseerverversersssnsnnsnnersssnsssessees | 
j eal with science, industry, better vision, vi- | Box 1017, Picsburgh 30, = pe hool. (Pl m is al | 
2° tamins, ; food Preservation and other home | Pen y to show the following films in my school. ease allow one month from date | 
OO Fy subjects. For complete information, | . Preferred date Second Choice Third choice | 
- send for Motion Picture Catalog. Use coupon. (J ON THE AIR ATR RAD ied: ed: a a 
r | (J wHaT Is ELECTRICITY? ares ‘i sssemeone 

| (_] ELECTRONICS AT WORK ................. rece aoe — 
oa | O 16 mm ODO 35 mm 0 Please send free Motion Picture Catalog | 
estin Cb me esate : 

(Please print or type) 

2 PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE | a a en ee ee ee Te Me Le TNT | 

- SC Se rrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrerrrrrrrrrrrrrrrerirr 
I | 
oe In: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS — Sunday, 2:30 pm, | School Address......---.....- - nisi cea aaaic iia | 

» NBC e TED MALONE — Monday through Friday, | City Zone State 

11:45 am, EST, American Network All films are loaned free of charge, except for transportation. (These are SOUND motion 

I pictures—cannot be run on a silent projector. ) l 
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Oftional College of Cducalion 


THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Elementary grades, kindergarten, nursery school, and child 
care centers. Children’s demonstration school and observa- 
tion center. Located on Chicago’s lovely North Shore, near 
lake. Beginning classes as well as specially designed 
courses for teachers and college graduates. Sumner term: 
June 14. Fall term: September 16. Write for catalog. 


National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 616-B EVANSTON, ILL. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. ico "Esceltent ‘opportunities sre ‘available. for 


Chicago 4, Ill. 





We find teachers and others in any type of edu- 
cational work are giving thought to where and 


all who are qualified. Our service is nation-wide. 
ember N. A. T. A. 








STANDARD TESTS 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Specimen Set Aptitude Tests 


Specimen Set for High Schools and Colleges. 
Specimen Set for Elementary Schools 


Send for Catalog 


ACORN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ROCKVILLE CENTRE NEW YORK 


2.00 
1.00 
1.00 





New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 




















. Don Quixote 


Horse? 






A suggestion that 
might help you with 
your problem of getting your class to enjoy books 


3. What characteristics distinguish 
the following: Pegasus, Sleipner, 
the Trojan Horse, Iron Horse, Crazy 
Horse and Man-O- War? 






Based on belief, alert youngsters can become interested in any 
subject they know something about, you might plan a program of 
Reading All Round a popular subject such as Horses. Working 
toward this, you might confer with your Librarian about books 
needed or choose them for yourself. 


Then ask the class to read round 
the subject in preparation for a 
radio-style quiz program in which 

all would take part. The ques- 
tions could be based on the fol- 
lowing hints, varied of course 
according to reading needs 
and your own original ideas, 
1. Name and describe the favorite 
mounts of Richard 1, Buffalo Bill, 


Robert E. Lee, Sitting Bull, Lone 
Ranger and Alexander the Great. 


2. In what works of fiction do 
the following appear: Rozinante, 
Babieca, Velvet, Smoky, Bobcat, 
Mancha and Gato, the Magic 


These questions should direct 
a fairly broad search through 
the pages of literature, my- 
thology, biography and con- 
temporary stories. 

This suggestion made by Miss 
Bethany C. Swearingen, Assist- 
ant Librarian, Public Library, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 

We hope the above is helpful 
to you just as chewing Gum 
helps millions of people daily. 
A benefit that might especially 
appeal to you as a teacher, 
is that chewing seems to aid 
concentration and to keep the 
mind awake...a welcome aid 
after a hard day at school, 
when you are home and want 
to read or mark papers, etc. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint—j; not available. We only wish 
there were a bigger supply of all Chewing Gum to help you 
out so that more people could get the benefits from the 
chewing. For, keep in mind, it is the chewing that does 

you the good not the brand, 
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teaching current events. 
of the entire class. 









1512 Orleans St. 
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A REVIVAL 
OF THE PAST AGES 


by Yvonne Francoise Jossic 


360 loose plates in portfolios, nine parts, 
over 2000 illustrations depicting man’; 
activities in all fields from prehistoric 
times to 1800 all over the globe. 


Endorsed by foremost educators, Re. 
viewed in October issue of SOCIAL ED. 
UCATION by Professor W. H. Hartley. 
State Teachers College, Towson, Md. 


Special unabridged edition at net $45.00 
F.O.B. Phila. 


Former price $135.00 


H. C. PERLEBERG, Publisher 


ALBERT A. LAMPL, Succ’r 
Philadelphia 43, Pa. 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
or Ceachers 


THIRTY-SIXTH YEAR 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions... making the 
regular University facilities available to teach- 
ers, school principals and su 
you require courses for certification, or if you 
are a candidate for a degree, you will find that 
the Temple Summer Sessions are ideally 
suited to your needs. And apart from its edu- 
cational oN wm oy the University—and the 
ia and environs—offer many 

ural and recreational opportunities. You'll 
enjoy spending a Summer in Philadelphia. 


June 3 to June 28 
Regular Sessions, July 1 to August 9 
Post Sessions, Aug. 12 to Sept. 19 


TEMPLE 


UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia 


Write for the illustrated booklet which describes 
advantages of 
Sessions for 1946. Address O, 
Montgomery Ave., 


EWS OF THE WEEK 
MAKES CURRENT EVENTS A 
PLEASANT STUDY. 


This large map, depicting the outstanding news items af 
the week, features the modern visual-ald method ° 


Thousands of schools and colleges have found that these 
weekly pictorial bulletins are an unequalled source ° 
political, economic and geographical knowledge. 


write for FREE SAMPLE and details. 
Costs only a few cents a day. 


NEWS MAP OF THE WEEK, INC. 








P. O. Box 5453 
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FREE SAMPLE LESSONS 


Ditto Workbooks are com. 
Piled by noted authorities to 
save you hours of classroom 
ume, set more seat work 
© less night work and in- 
Crease class averages, 50 
subjects. One book serves 
100 students. Test them in 


your classroom. Get free 
samples, check coupon at 
right, 


FOR PERFECT RESULTS 


Superior performance stems from perfect 
co-ordination—smooth, integrated action—in 
symphony orchestras or in the making of copies. 
Ditto supplies assure better results—because 
they are designed and compounded for the 
single purpose of blending—balancing—each 
with the other—to make clearer, cleaner copies 
—faster. 


Make the mostof yourtimeandeffort—use gen- 


DITTO 


TRADE MARK REG. U., S. PAT. OFF. 


609 SOUTH OAKLEY BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
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uine Ditto Supplies for speedier, perfect results! 
Yours For The Asking—Free Ditto Sample 
Lesson For Classroom Use! Ditto has compiled 
55 authoritative workbooks for all grades— 
printed in Ditto reproducing ink—each master 
good for 100 copies. They have saved thou- 
sands of hours for teachers. Use the coupon to 
learn how Ditto can help you to more teaching 
time—more leisure time! Write today. 


pp———=—-CHECK AND MAIL COUPON TODAYs===== 


DITTO, Inc., 609 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, ILL. 
Gentlemen— Without obligation, please send: 


( ) “New Short Cuts in Education” Brochure 
( ) Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me : 
( ) Free Sample Workbook Lessons. My class is 
Primary ( ) Secondary ( ) 
Junior High School ( ) 
) New Ditto Workbook Catalog 









LISTENS sues. 


We Interrupt This Program Dept.: 
A spider (aranea diadema) crept into 
the high voltage chamber housing the 
rectifier of station WCSC, the CBS affil- 
iate in Charleston, S.C., stepped on a 
live wire, and caused the station to go 
off the air for several minutes. 


* 


When Lowell Watts comes down the 
road with his recording kit Colorado 
farmers go out of their way to talk busi- 
ness, tell him their problems and pass 
the time of day. They know him as sta- 
tion KLZ’s farm consultant. But they 
remember him as one of the leading 
4-H Club youngsters in the state and a 
serious agricultural student at Colorado 
A.&M. Watts just came down to earth 
again after three years with the Army 
Air Forces and the other day KLZ 
(Columbia’s Denver affiliate) launched 
his new farm program called the Farm 
Reporter, in which he broadcasts his 
traveling interviews. At the opening 
ceremonies Secretary of Agriculture 
Clinton P. Anderson said: 

“I feel that this new farm program 
is something of a symbol of the com- 
ing age of American radio. The Amer- 
ican farmer—the Colorado farmer—will 
need to use all the tools available to 
him in 1946, because he has a big job 
ahead...For years, there have been a 
few broadcasters who demonstrated 
that the constantly improving technique 
of the radio profession can be adapted 
to bring information to the farm 
people e- e * 


Each month the Federal Radio Edu- 
cation Committee of the U.S. Office of 
Education combs the available network 
radio programs to select those most 
suitable for student listening. In the 
Committee’s February bulletin CBS not 
only was represented with more pro- 
grams than any other network, but was 
the only network with programs listed 
for every day of the week. 

* 


For five minutes before the 9 o’clock 
bell rings, classrooms throughout Kana- 
wha County, West Virginia, listen to 
Harry Brawley over WCHS, the CBS 
affiliate in Charleston. Harry collects 


[ A-S4 ] 





the school news from school principals 
and superintendents throughout the 
county, boils it down, adds special 
announcements, and drops in a few edu- 
cational news items of nation-wide bear- 
ing. He gets a daily stack of mail from 
parents who want to know what’s going 
on at school. Before he joined WCHS 
as Education Director last September, 
Harry spent 13 years teaching in Kana- 
wha County—the last four as a junior 
high school principal. He not only 
speaks with authority, but embodies 
radio’s uncommon ability to live with 
and for its community. 


* 


Some 32,750 radio families populat- 
ing the counties of Pima, Cochise and 
Santa Cruz have firmly fixed in their 
minds the notion that what’s best for 
Arizona gets first call on station KTUC’s 
time, effort and ingenuity. They’ve 
lived through a continuing series of 
notable public service campaigns gen- 
erated by the CBS affiliate in Tucson— 
campaigns against reckless driving, 
delinquency, and accidents; campaigns 
for paper salvage, blood donations and 
war bonds. So it doesn’t come as a 
surprise to them to learn that KTUC 
has just presented the Pima County 
hospital with an iron lung, or that it’s 
the first time that any radio station has 
made such a gift, or that the president 
of Tucson’s Chamber of Commerce 
should remark: 

“IT happen to know that the cost of 
an iron lung is rarely assumed by one 
individual alone. Therefore I am par- 
ticularly pleased and proud that an in- 
stitution long associated with a good 
record of public service has seen fit to 


make this valuable gift to our com- 
munity.” 


This is 


CBS 


the COLUMBIA 
BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
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CALENDAR 


GOOD LISTENING 
FOR MARCH: 


* 


SELECTED SUGGESTIONS 
MARCH 


2 THE COLUMBIA WORKSHOP 


Saturday, 2:30 p.m. Est. The notable 
CBS “laboratory” of radio drama, now 
back on the air after an absence of 4 
years, continues its weekly series of 
striking and unorthodox productions, 















3 NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC- 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Sunday 3 p.m. Est. Artur Schnabel 
plays the Mozart A Major Concerto for 
piano and orchestra, with Artur Rodzin- 
ski conducting. 





MARCH OF SCIENCE 


Wednesday, 5 p.m. Est. Spreading the 
Word dramatizes man’s development of 
written communication, from early wood- 
blocks through Gutenberg’s moveable 
type to the Mergenthaler linotype, and 
traces its contribution to our civilization. 












CROSS SECTION—CIO 


Saturday, 3:45 p.m. Est. Bill Downs, 
CBS foreign correspondent who brought 
you war news from Normandy to Tokyo, 
has returned home. He interviews 
labor’s rank and file and gives answers 
to labor questions that are asked every- 
where today. 











10 inviTATION TO LEARNING 


Sunday, 11:30 a.m. Est. A panel of noted 
scholars and critics discuss Alfred North 
Whitehead’s Science and the Modern 
World, perhaps the best-known con- 
temporary work on the contribution of 
science to our civilization. 






















18 tHE stoRY OF AMERICA 


Monday, 5 p.m. Est. The story of the 
Kiondike gold strike in 1896 which 
opened up the territory and called at- 
tention to Alaska’s vast resources. 


26 GATEWAYS TO MUSIC 


Tuesday, 5 p.m. est. American Rivers In 
Song, a program dramatizing the leg- 
ends, ballads and orchestral arrange- 
ments inspired by America’s rivers since 
the early days of the nation. 


28 ‘HIS LIVING WORLD 


Thursday, 5 p.m. Est. A discussion of 
the reconstruction job faced in Asia, 
where war has shown the people for 
the first time a terrifying demonstration 
of machine power. Asiatics now want 
to know how to turn machine power 
toward peaceful progress. 






















During March, CBS offers you a total 
of more than 600 programs of unusual 
educational and musical merit. The 
habit of tuning in straight to your near- 
by CBS station will be richly rewarded. 
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